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In Memoriam — Isaak Heinemann 


N the 29th July, 1957 (Ist Abh, 5717), Jewish and non-Jewish 

scholars, assembled in Jerusalem for the Second World Congress 
of Jewish Studies,were plunged into mourning by the sad news that 
Professor Isaak Heinemann had passed away during the early hours 
of that day. 

Professor Heinemann was born in Frankfurt am Main on 5th 
June, 1876. He received his classical training under Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf and remained throughout his life devoted 
to studies in the field of Hellenistic literature. The major fruit of 
his research as a Greek scholar is his Poseidonius’ Metaphysische 
Schriften (Vol. I, 1921; Vol. II, 1929), a work which occupies an 
honourable place alongside Reinhardt’s and has greatly contributed 
to an appreciation of Posidonius’s role in the development of the 
Platonic trend in the Stoa. It also showed the influence which 
Posidonius exercised on Jewish-Hellenistic thought (Wisdom of 
Solomon; IV Macc.; Philo). Heinemann became increasingly 
attracted to Philonic studies in which he was destined to become the 
foremost authority in the present generation. He edited the German 
translation of Philo’s Works in succession to Leopold Cohn and 
presented the ripe fruit of his extended researches over many years 
in his Philons Griechische und Jiidische Bildung (Vol. I, 1931). At 
the same time, he turned his attention to Rabbinic Hagadah and 
medieval Jewish Philosophy, two areas of research in which he was 
to achieve an equal mastery. In 1919 he had become Dozent at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Breslau—he also held a professor- 
ship in classical languages at the University of that city—and Jewish 
religious philosophy was the subject he had to teach. Since 1920 he 
was also Editor of the Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums, a position he held with distinction for almost 
twenty years until the very end of German Jewry. During that 
period of fruitful and happy activity he not only served as a beloved 
teacher of his students and, succeeding Michael Guttmann, as Head 
of the Seminary but produced a number of outstanding contributions 
to Jewish Studies. We may single out his masterly work, Die 
Lehre von der Zweckbestimmung des Menschen im griechisch- 
rémischen Altertum und im jiidischen Mittelalter (1926) and his 
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article on “‘ Maimuni und die arabischen Einheitslehrer ” (MGWJ, 
Vol. 79, 1935). Another important study, Altjiidische Allegoristik 
(1936) broke fresh ground in the evaluation of Hagadic thinking, to 
be followed in a later phase by a number of articles on Greek, 
Jewish-Hellenistic and medieval Jewish allegory respectively 
(Mnemosyne, S.IV, Vol. I, 1949; Vol. V, 1952; HUCA, Vol. XXIII, 
Part I, 1950-1). The influence of the Greek concept of the “ Un- 
written Law” on Rabbinic thought he had already discussed 
earlier on (HUCA, IV, 1929). 

_-When he settled in what was then Palestine in 1939, in spite of 
his advanced years, he did not seek retirement, but threw himself 
into renewed activity as a scholar and teacher. A spate of writings 
in Hebrew bears eloquent testimony to the wigour of his research 
and expression in the eighteen years he was privileged to spend 
amongst his people in the Land of Israel, where he soon became a 
figure revered and beloved by a large circle of friends and pupils. 
His work on medieval Jewish Philosophy during this last period 
concerns mainly Jehudah Hallevi, whose concept of History is 
discussed in an article in Sion (Vol. LX, 1944) and whose poetry is 
analysed in another article in Kneset (Vol. IX, 1945). In 1947, he 
published, in English, a Selection from the Kuzari with a commentary 
(East & West Library, Oxford). Of a more popular character, yet 
replete with learning, is his Ta‘ame ha-miswot be-sifrut Yisrael 
(Vol. I, 1942; Vol. II, 1956). The magnum opus of this period is, 
however, his Darke ha-Aggada (1949) in which the harvest of his 
wide-flung researches over a lifetime is gathered. It offers a typology 
of hagadic thinking, illumined by many parallels from the world’s 
literature and based on painstaking philological exactitude. Never 
before had hagadic thought been analysed against such a vast and 
multi-dimensional background. 

There is yet a third field of research which he began to explore 
during the closing years of his life. It concerns the struggle of 
traditional Judaism to maintain itself in the modern world. He was 
attracted by the figure of S. R. Hirsch, whose famous Nineteen 
Letters he edited in a Hebrew edition, and to whom he devoted two 
interesting studies. One of them deals with Hirsch’s relationship 
with his teacher, Haham Isaac Bernays (Sion, Vol. XVI, 1951), the 
other, with the progressive tendencies of his formative years 
(Historia Judaica, ed. Kisch, Vol. XIII, 1951). 

In surveying the impressive contribution the late Professor 
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Heinemann made to the understanding of the Jewish heritage in 
terms of modern scholarship, one is struck by both the range and 
depth of his studies. He was never content with mere philology or 
even historical research. He aimed at grasping the underlying unity 
or Gestalt of literary strata, their forms of expression and the 
cultures in which they appeared. He thought very much along the 
lines of Leisegang’s Denkformen and Kadushin’s Organic Thinking. 
He was endowed with a poetic sense too and open to new insights 
not only in his own immediate sphere but in many kindred fields of 
study, especially philosophy, phenomenology of religion and 
literary analysis. His work and personality has an assured place in 
the annals of Jewish Learning. psprn AD WAY Dow. 
A.A. 


Biblical Philology and the Concordance’ 


I WISH to discuss in this paper not the philological information 
offered by the Bible-concordance but the problem of biblical 
philology, highlighted by some mistakes in Mandelkern’s well-known 
Concordance. Before doing so it is, however, necessary to define the 
term “ Philology,’’ because for more than half a century it has been 
used in various senses. There are, it is true, some scholars who use 
“Philology ” even today as synonymous with “ Linguistics” (or 
** Sprachwissenschaft ”’) i.e. the study of man’s speech habits. It is 
not in this sense that I shall use “ Philology,” nor in the very broad 
sense of “Interpretation and study of the culture in all its aspects 
as depicted in written documents.”’ According to our present state 
of knowledge such an all-embracing use of the term would do no 
possible good, and “ Biblical Philology’ would become a mere 
equivalent of Bible-studies in general. 

Philology then, is the science of written records and their language 
in a more limited sense, i.e. “‘ the establishment and linguistic inter- 
pretation of the text of written documents.” ? “ Biblical Philology ” 
would therefore mean the science of establishing and linguistically 
interpreting the biblical text, taking into account all our linguistic 
knowledge and textual witnesses. 

This method of “‘ Philology ” has not grown on the soil of Jewish 
and Semitic learning, but has been taken over from classical studies. 
It is not up to us to discuss the merits of the working-procedure in 
that field, but the blurring of frontiers between the purely philological 
establishment of the text—the stage of recensio and examinatio, to 
use philological jargon—and the stage of conjectural restoration® 
has done untold harm in the development of modern study of the 
Bible-text, which has become identical with lower Bible-criticism. 
Instead of establishing in the first place the recensions and examining 
the witnesses so as to describe the development and history of our 


1 A lecture delivered at the Institute of Jewish Studies, Manchester. 

2 Cf, the introductory remarks to my lecture, The History of the Bible-text 
and Comparative Semitics, v.T. vii (1957), p. 195 ff. For the problem in general 
cf. BoLLING, Linguistics and Philology (LANGUAGE 5 [1929] p. 27 ff.); DEBRUNNER, 
Sprachwissenschaft und Klassische Philologie (INDOGERM. FORSCHUNGEN 48 
[1930], p. 1 ff.); PEDERSEN, Linguistic Science in the 19th Century, 1931, p.79. . 

3 On this division cf. the introductory remarks in P. Maas’ standard treatise 
on the methods of classical philology, Textkritik (Leipzig 1950). 
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text without any prejudice because of exegetical needs, most modern 
scholars are content to quote their witnesses only when they have 
an exegetical axe to grind, without heeding the home-truth that 
readings can be utilised only after the contextual pattern of each 
manuscript or version has been examined. The comedy—or tragedy 
—of errors in the field of textual Bible-criticism will be written one 
day, and the unhappy influence of the so-called “ critical apparatus ” 
of a standard work such as Kittel’s “ Biblia Hebraica” on the 
philological education of many students of the Bible will then be 
duly appreciated. 4 

These introductory remarks may seem far-fetched; but since this 
paper is not intended to be more than an illustration of the methodo- 
logical problems which we have to face, if we want to establish 
“‘ Biblical Philology” (as opposed to linguistic and conjectural 
exegesis) as a field of sound scholarly enquiry, the general back- 
ground of our work has to be described. 

If, however, this is our aim in biblical philology, the connection of 
this subject with Mandelkern’s concordance becomes even less clear. 
After all, the work of a modern compiler of a concordance can 
hardly be reckoned among the textual witnesses of our biblical text, 
and no examination of the misprints it contains can have any bearing 
on the readings included in a critical apparatus to the Hebrew 
Bible-text. 

When I recently prepared the new edition of Mandelkern’s con- 
cordance and arranged the additions and corrections, * I started to 
examine the types of mistakes. To be sure, even though Herner had 
already published in 1909 a whole book of corrections, ® there were 
still many misprints, omissions or incorrect spellings left. But there 
was also another type of mistake:’ the author’s fancy had invented 
non-existing verses, and in this way pseudo-readings were created, 
which may have crept since into somebody else’s quotations from 
the concordance ! These pseudo-readings, however, were not freely 
invented, In fact, on closer inspection they seemed to follow some 
law, the ‘“‘ law of scribes.” Elsewhere ® I have dealt with the mechan- 
ism which may create the same aberrant readings over and over 


4 Cf. my remarks in Biblica 35 (1954) p. 429 ff. 
° Cf. my preface to the 3rd edition of MANDELKERN’s Concordance, Jeru- 
salem- Tel Aviv, 1955. 
oS HERNER, Verbesserungen zu Mandelkern’s grosser Konkordanz, Lund 
1909. These and other corrections were incorporated in MARGOLIN’s second 
edition of the work. 
Continued at foot of next page 
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again in the history of our Bible-text without any historic textual 
connection between the various witnesses. It is the same mechanism 
which seemed to be at work in producing Mandelkern’s “ readings.” 
A few illustrations may be permitted. ° 

The simplest type, of course, consists of pseudo-orthographic 
changes such as Jer. 1, 36 (p. 423 c)->y S5Nn TORN ov7an-5y 34 
WAN} N23 instead of 58, or Hab. ii, 15 (p. 714 a) -b8 YT yyad 
om Nyy instead of Sy. 4 

Let us imagine, for a moment, what would happen if we were to 
permit ourselves to follow the procedure of those scholars who are 
content to compare their readings mechanically through tracing, 
by what seems to be correct philological procedure, the errores 
significativi: The reading 0°37 5y is strengthened by 7 Hebrew 
manuscripts }°—among them as important a manuscript as K(=Ken- 
nicott) 150.11. Even more interesting: the preposition 5S in 
SS wan yy is the reading of the DS-Habakkuk scroll, a 
sure sign of antiquity, as it were.1? 

I have started with these two absurd examples in order to show 
where mechanical reasoning in stemmatics would lead us, but for 
the fact that we do not take Mandelkern’s mistakes seriously. 
Before carrying on we should therefore formulate our rule of thumb: 
Wherever a reading in any witness—version or manuscript—can be 
explained by misreading, parallelism in the widest sense, syntactical or 
grammatical normalisation or simplification, inversion of adjacent 
parts within a phrase, lexical or grammatical alternation or influence 
of verses of similar content,** we have to suspect spontaneous creation 
(without any traditional connection), unless the opposite is proved 
(e.g. by the evaluation of the readings of the witness as a whole or 
_ their contextual patterning). 

9 All the examples are taken from my list of Addenda et Corrigenda. 

10 This time I was able to use the 1793 edition of the Doederlein-Meissier 
Bible, which quotes both the Kennicott and the de-Rossi manuscripts. Cf. my 
reference in Biblica 35, p. 55. 

11 Cf, Biblica, loc. cit. p. 434. 

12 Needless to explain that 5y in Jer. is dependant on %y in v. 35, ib., and 


that 5s an is the normal rection of this verb. 
13 Cf, loc. cit. pp. 55; 433 ff. and the rule V.T.loc. cit. p.198. 


7 Bven this new list of Corrigenda cannot claim to have noted down all 


these mistakes. 

8 Cf. Biblica, loc. cit., p. 433 and Tarbis 24 (1955) p. 272 f. Because of the 
tendentious character of his work, no attention has been paid to HELLER’s 
correct remarks on this problem in his introduction to his Peshitta-edition 


(Berlin 1928). 
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It is therefore not to be wondered that these various types of 
“readings,” which abound in the DSS versions and in Hebrew 
medieval manuscripts and are wrongly used as stemmatic evidence, 
have arisen spontaneously in Mandelkern’s concordance, and many 
of his newly created “ readings ” are actually known already from 
earlier sources. A few examples for the various groups will again 
have to suffice: : 

Syntactic normalisation: 1 S. x, 3 (p. 29b) mwow NW INN 
omd minp> instead of mwdw: 1 Chr. xviii, 17 (p. 861 d) 
smoprn-oyi smor-by + +» W331 instead of *NODM sNIDA-2y. 14 

On the borderline between syntactic normalisation and inversion 
we find Dan. i, 5 (p. 1184 a) os3sw wide 05739) instead of ow 
wiow. ‘ 

Cases of pure inversion are, e.g. 

Job xxxi, 33 (p. 367 a) %3N3 “ay yO instead of Nw? 

WY M3; 
Job xli, 23 (p. 483 a=1108 c) ANP IDS O° Ov» instead of 
Ow" OO; 

2 R. xiii, 5 (p. 521d) Sste> pound “7 {N instead of 9NT1W9 

youn; t® § 

Neh. iv, 3 (p. 869 c) "Hwy aomdy TWyI imstead of MWD 

omoy. 216 

Most interesting, of course, are those readings which rest solely 
on the memory and the power of association of the copyist, who 
conflates the readings of different verses. Thus we find, e.g. 

Jos. x, 14 (p. 38 a) INST 1939 ma avs an N51 instead of OD 

Sv01. 
This is the only verse in the Bible where we find NIN DID as 
against 20 times M17 Di°5. Do we need any further explanation? 

Ez. xxviii, 15 (p. 234 a) PDI As ONDN instead of ANS oD, 

since all the verses from v. 13 onwards read F%7. 17 


14 This case, of course, also illustrates the influence of a parallel source, 
2 Sam. xx, 23, and no wonder that 3 manuscripts exhibit the same reading. It 
should be stressed on this occasion that in cases of syntactical adjustment one 
has to be particularly careful not to misinterpret the evidence of the versions 
(cf. my example in Kiryath Sefer 31 [1956], p. 343). Thus, in our verse T and 
Pesh. read, of course, *nopn >y1 ‘nuzn Sy in Chron., because repeating 
the preposition in coordination is an even more widespread custom in Aramaic 
than in later Hebrew. 

+® The same change in the important manuscript K 96. 

16 And so reads Pesh. 


17 Tn a similar fashion LXX carry on with their eyevnOns. 
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Ez. xxxviii, 4 (p. 381 b) Jno. oonn snpwi instead of 
“nny influenced by Jes. xxxvii, 29 (= 2 R. xix, 28) “nO 
SPN2 90.18 

Jer. viii, 14 (p. 549 d) 19 1SNON OD... 1389 “NSD instead of 
‘n>. This mistake, caused by other verses in which a suffix is 
added to 9 Nin, is found also in LXX (evavtiov avtou) and 
K. 384, 

More examples for comparisons with versions and manuscripts 
could be mentioned, ‘but we need not honour these mistakes with 
further pseudo-stemmatic investigations. However, in order to 
show how widespread the phenomenon is, I shall mention a few 
additional examples, the origins of which can be easily found: 

Jer. xlviii, 45 (p. 216 d) [2819 NN) pm instead of 2>NM. 

Am. iti, 9 (p. 309 c) AIPA HII Hai 8 instead of AD1N3. 

2 S. iti, 12 (p. 453 b) JN °° 7371 instead of Jay.19 

2 Chr. xx, 9 (p. 522 b) wi powM . .. PIS IYI instead of 
pyri. 

Prov. xxix, 142° (p. 590 b) Jid? adiyS INDD instead of TY. 

Thr. iv, 16 (p. 768 c) I8W3 NO OPT “3D instead of DTD. 

Jes. li, 8 (p. 801 d) 99 DODS8° 33351 instead of WDY¥DI. 

1 R. xiii, 11 (p. 804 d) DYDD POEA-O8 137 WS DNDN 
bod... instead of OA AND DMO. 

Ley. xiii, 3 (p. 897 d)?1 “Wan PHY yrI7 ANDI instead of 
ws NyDd poy. 

1 R. ii, 19 (p. 1160 c) AAS IP? Jomn pI instead of Op. 

Prov. ii, 21 (p. 1171 a) PAS-133e" Dypwa-*5 instead of O°". 

Job. xiii, 23 (p. 1289 a) DYYwDI Niiy °9 MDD instead of MXvMN, 

Those who wish to study the influence of the copyist’s native 
tongue on his Bible-quotations will, no doubt, find some interest in 
Dan. i, 7 (p. 1275 a) Fy1Dw ON 1 instead of the more correct 
Hebrew, Ov}. 7 

All these cases have been mentioned in order to show that the 
invention of quotations is no isolated occurrence and that pseudo- 


18 Tn this case both quotations s.v. o’nn are wrong. Of course, I have 
excluded as a rule those cases from my examples, in which MANDELKERN’S 
mistake was simply induced by the quotation written on a neighbouring slip. 

19 This is one of the cases in which my Corrigenda mention a mistake, which 
had already been corrected in some copies of the second edition of the con- 
cordance. ‘ 

20 Not v. 11, as printed wrongly in the Corrigenda. 

21 Entered wrongly in the Corrigenda under p. 879 d. 
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readings arise very often according to the law of scribes. Any 
copyist is liable to invent his share, and the better he knows his 
Bible, the better he knows its grammar—the more numerous may 
his inventions become. 

When we set out to investigate the types and mechanism of 
mistakes in Mandelkern’s concordance, it was understood that our 
pseudo-stemmatics are meant to illustrate a methodological prob- 
lem—or, perhaps, a commonly disregarded home-truth—by using 
a literary document which cannot be connected to any possible 
extra-massoretic text tradition. Allow me therefore to show why 
this may be regarded as an interesting illustration of those problems 
which I have tried to tackle over the years by a fourfold approach 
from the study of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Bible-texts and medieval 
Hebrew manuscripts, ?* Peshitta philology 7 and comparison with 
the methodology of Semitic linguistics. ** 

Bible-philology—in the sense in which we use the word—and its 
alter ego, textual criticism, have developed primarily out of the 
opposition between MT and LXX. Whatever use has been made of 
the other primary versions, it has been the difference between MT 
and LXX which interested scholars. For historical reasons, which 
need not be analysed here, students of the Bible were educated to 
evaluate the LXX higher than MT. While MT was forced, so to | 
speak, onto the defensive, the LXX-reading was regarded prima 
facie as more original, unless it was proved to be wrong. Only by 
bearing in mind this attitude—which I have described in a very 
general way—can we understand the abuse to which the enormous 
collections of aberrant readings in Hebrew medieval manuscripts 
have been subjected by scholars. When Kennicott and de-Rossi set 
out to collect “ extra-massoretic ’ readings, they faithfully noted 
down every mistake, which some scribe—or monk who taught 
himself to write Hebrew—cared to make, and we who stand on 
their shoulders, must not accuse them of being ignorant of the 
problems involved in their undertaking. Their collections, however, 
became an unfailing source for the modern scholar, who could 
“ prove ’’ the correctness of the reading in LXX (and other versions) 
from Hebrew manuscripts, without bothering to figure out in what 
way ancient aberrant readings could have crept into the post- 


22 Cf. Biblica and Tarbis, loc. cit. 
28 Cf. my Prolegomena to a critical edition of the Peshitta, about to appear 
in SCRIPTA HIEROSOLYMITANA iv. 
f. V.2., loc. cit. 
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massoretic manuscripts used by Kennicott and de-Rossi. 

The DSS biblical fragments have already made many scholars 
realise that our study of the history of the Bible-text has to reckon 
with many more text-traditions in Tannaitic times (until the second 
century C.£.”°) than assumed hitherto. This may ultimately lead to 
a comparatively higher evaluation of MT and to the recognition of 
the fact that LXX is only one—not necessarily the best—out of many 
text traditions.*® This change of outlook will account partly for the 
necessary re-orientation of biblical philology. 

It is at this point that our illustration becomes relevant. This re- 
orientation will have to base itself on two assumptions: 

(1) None of our primary sources, as we have seen, is eo ipso 
“better” or “ more original,” and in each case all the witnesses 
have to be weighed. Since the number of witnesses at our disposal is 
a matter of pure chance and new evidence is discovered all the time, 
the age-old dictum that manuscripts have to be weighed and not 
counted receives additional force. 27 

(2) Bearing in mind the mechanism, which we have illustrated, of 
creating aberrant readings, we must realise that the occurrence of 
isolated identical readings in different strata of the textual tradition 
proves nothing. The interdependence—and consequent force for 
the establishment of the recensiones—has to be proved in each case 
by the examination of the witnesses as a whole or the occurrence 
of significant readings which cannot have arisen spontaneously. 

We do not know as yet how much of the previous work in biblical 
philology, which was carried out in violation of these rules, has to be 
reconsidered. Methodologically, each stage of textual tradition will 
have to be considered on its own—in a separate critical apparatus, 
so to speak: the massoretic manuscripts, Hebrew extra-massoretic 
manuscripts (DSS, Sam. etc.), proto-massoretic?® readings, i.e. 


25 Bearing in mind the relative uniformity of the biblical fragments from 
Murabba’at as compared with the Qumran-texts one feels tempted to regard the 
Akiba-period as one of textual crystallisation (not: canonisation) of MT. Cf. my 
remarks after Mgr. SKEHAN’s lecture at Strasbourg in HA’AREs, September 
19th, 1956, and v.T. loc. cit. 

2671 do not want to press the point and to maintain that MT should be 
regarded as the prima facie more trustworthy version, because it represents 
the authoritative result of the philological labours of the Jewish sages, whereas 
the Vorlage of LXX represents only one tradition among the various typo- 
logically contemporary traditions such as the DSS. Cf. Biblica loc. cit. p. 53 
and Tarbis, loc. cit. p. 272. 

27-Thus the statement in a critical apparatus that, e.g. LXX, Pesh—and 
1QIs go against MT is one of fact only, and as such does not prove anything. 

Continued at foot of next page 
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readings from primary sources and quotations which, although 
"different from MT, are philologically akin to it. Lastly we shall have 
to note those readings from these same sources—again in a separate 
apparatus—which do not belong to the proto-massoretic circle, and 
are part of an alternative, by no means necessarily superior, 
tradition. 2° 

I do not want to dwell, for the moment, any longer on this classi- 
fication, but it should be stressed that without such an attempt 
biblical philology is bound to remain the abused handmaid of 
textual criticism, and that the so-called lower Bible-criticism will 
lack any sound philological basis. 

It may be, that by now I have succeeded in making it clear why 
my work on the concordance seemed to me to bear some relationship 
to my attempts in the field of “‘ Philologia Sacra.” This is, of course, 
a side-light, an illustration only, and nothing can be proved con- 
clusively in such a way. But it does happen sometimes that we fail 
to appreciate the complexity of our problems, only to become 
aware of it when things are reduced ad absurdum outside their 
proper province. It is with this intention that I dare hope to have 
shown what the student of biblical philology can learn from the 
mistakes in the Bible-concordance. : 


Jerusalem. M. H. GOsHEN-GOTTSTEIN 


2° Thus the same witnesses will furnish the material for the proto-mas- 
soretic apparatus of a future critical edition and for the separate apparatus which 
will contain those readings which are not philologically akin to MT. On the 
necessity of arranging the material from our different sources in different ap- 
paratuses, working our way backward until the proto-biblical target can event- 
ually be reached, cf. also V.T., loc. cit., p. 199. 


*8T use this term not only for want of a better one, but also to avoid con- 
fusion with SpPERBER’s ‘‘ Pre-masoretic”’ Bible. This latter term should be 
reserved in future discussion for the study of the history of the massoretic 
vocalisation-and accent system. Cf. now his Masoretic Hebrew in The Pre- 
Masoretic Bible I, Copenhagen 1956. 


~“ 
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The Influence of Symposia Literature on the 
Literary Form of the Pesah Haggadah* 


A. The Problem 

HERE ARE MORE than twenty passages in the Bible, ranging 

from Exodus to, the Second Book of Chronicles, which deal in 
one way or another with the ordinances of hagh ha-pesah and hagh 
ha-massoth. The Rabbis of mishnaic times were already aware of 
some inconsistencies in the ancient records. They speak, for 
instance, of pesah misrayim and pesah le-dhoroth. Modern Old 
Testament scholars, in particular, have drawn attention to the 
variety of Biblical source material on the subject. To mention only 
a few of the more striking discrepancies: originally Pesah was ob- 
served as a domestic festivity. The whole account in Exodus xii has 
no trace of the deuteronomic centralization of sacrificial worship. 
In Exodus xii: 22 ff, the sprinkling of the blood on the lintel 
and the two sideposts of the door is commanded “as a statute 
unto thee and thy sons for ever.” The passages in Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, the Second Book of Kings, Ezra and the Second 
Book of Chronicles, though phrased in more general terms, 
do not mention any such ordinance. And what in the Exodus 
account seems to refer entirely to the duties of every householder, 
is transferred in Ezra to the tasks of the priests and Levites. 

Only one aspect seems to be an unchangeable feature of the 
Pesah traditions from hoary antiquity to the present day 
—the duty incumbent on every father and teacher in Israel to 
perpetuate the memory of the story of the Exodus from Egypt and 
to pass it on to the next generation. Four sections in the Pentateuch 
are supposed to accentuate this obligation. A fifth quotation 
from Exodus x:2 is not used as a proof-text in the traditional 
Haggadah, though it occurs in the Midhrash ha-Gadhol in the name 
of Rabh Huna, in the Guide of the Perplexed, iii: 39, and in the 
Haggadah of the Karaites. ? 


* I am indebted to my colleague, Mr. J. G. Weiss, for drawing my attention 
to the structural and historical relationship between the Haggadah and Symposia 
Literature. My friend, Dr. J. Rosenwasser, has made valuable suggestions on 
various points which have a bearing on this enquiry. 

1 Exodus xii: 26 ff, xiii: 6 ff and 14, and Deuteronomy vi: 12 f. 

Continued at foot of next page 
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It appears, however, that at best only the first three passages have 
a bearing on what later became the statutory liturgy of the Pesah 
Haggadah. The context of the question of the son in Deuteronomy 
deals generally with “ testimonies, statutes and ordinances,” which, 
though traced back to the time of the Exodus, have nothing to do with 
the specific laws of Passover, such as the paschal lamb, unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs. Even the first three commandments in 
Exodus bear only remote resemblance to their ultimate trans- 
formation in the Haggadah, if we consider their original Sitz im 
Leben. The Samaritans, for instance, have nothing corresponding 
to the Jewish Seder Service in their early history. Their table hymns 
appear first in the fourteenth century. In obedience to the law in 
Exodus xii: 7 and xii: 22, they merely dip a little bunch of hyssop 
into a bowl of blood and touch the lintel and sideposts of their 
huts with it.On a number of occasions, the custom has been ob- 
served that adults and children mark their foreheads and probably 
their arms or hands with blood.* In Exodus xiii: 9, the exhortation 
to tell the son is immediately followed by the sentence “ And it shall 
be as a sign upon your hand and for a memory between your eyes, 
so that the Torah of the Lord should be in your mouth, because 
the Lord has brought you forth from Egypt with a strong hand. And 
thou shalt keep this statute at its proper season from year to year.”” 
A very similar, though shorter, instruction occurs in verse 16, 
after reference has been made to the slaying of the first-born in 
Egypt. Chapter xii: 26 stands in the same context. What was 
originally meant to be preserved in the memory of future 
generations was simply the annual domestic sacrifice and 
the accompanying blood rite,* the eating of unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs, and a brief explanatory reference to the 
3 For a recent comprehensive treatment of the celebration of the Passover 
among the Samaritans cf. the Ph.D. thesis submitted to the University of 
Leeds by J. Lerner, A Critical Investigation and Translation of the Special 
Liturgies of the Samaritans for their Passover, 1956. 
; 4 For a late reminiscence of its originally prophylactic character cf. Jubilees 
il: 15. Cf. also the phenomenological study by F. BAMMEL, Das Heilige Mahl 
im Glauben der Vélker, Giitersloh, 1956, p. 56. On the early replacement of the 
dipping of hyssop into a bowl of blood and the touching of lintel and sideposts 
into the two tibbulim cf. the interesting article by S. ZEITLIN, Seder shel Pesah, 
Hadoar xxxvi, No. 21, 1956, pp.414 f. The Karaite usage to recite the ’arami 


*obhedh passage in their Passover Haggadah is merely a late adaptation to the 
Rabbinic custom. 


axe a) Ee rune, 1879; cf. also M. M. KasHer, Haggadhah Shelemah, Jerusalem, 
> Pp. 27. 
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Exodus and the covenant connected with it. There is certainly 
no allusion in any of the Biblical passages to the duty of telling 
the story of deliverance at night. 

There are many references to the celebration of the Passover meal 
in Jubilees, Philo, Josephus and the New Testament which we shall 
discuss later. Some of them reveal interesting points of contact 
with later developments, but it is almost certain that apart from 
Kiddush, Hallel and some very elementary questions and answers 
in connection with the rites of the festival,® no fixed Seder liturgy 
was in existence before the second third of the second century c.r. 
Even after that, the establishment and adjustment of traditions 
lasted for many centuries. Had there been any pre-Christian 
literary history of the Haggadah, the Hellenistic Jewish writers 
would have given a detailed account of its educational and “ philo- 
sophical’’ importance to their Greek neighbours. Finkelstein’s 
dating of the greater part of the Haggadah text in the second or 
third century B.C.E. is thus unconvincing.* Neither the Elephantine 
Papyrus of 446 B.c.£., which deals with some of the laws of Passover, 
nor the Pesah passage in Sirah, chapter 50, mention anything 
about the Seder Service. 

What then gave the impetus to the extension from the unspecified 
Biblical ordinances to the elaborate ritual of the Haggadah as it 
now stands before us? A number of explanations can be put 
forward: the expansion of any form of liturgy after the cessation 
of the Temple service, the general increase in midrashic exegesis 
since the beginning of the Christian era, the amalgamation and 
harmonization of a great variety of these rabbinic traditions, 
eschatological expectations side by side with the attempt to organise 
national resistance against Rome, and the tendency to stress the 
antiquity of the Jewish people. In addition to such causes which all 
played their part in the shaping of the statutory ritual of the Seder 
Night, I submit for consideration the influence of Symposia Literature 
on the literary form of the Haggadah. 

I. Lewy, E. Baneth, S. Krauss and D. Goldschmidt have already 
drawn attention to the fact that the forms of the Seder meal pre- 


5 The tenth chapter of Mishnah and Tosefta Pesahim, for instance, records 
early controversies regarding Kiddush and Hallel between Hillel and Shammai. 
The mishnaic mah nishtanah, and possibly the saying of Rabban Gamaliel pre- 
suppose the existence of the Temple. See, however, below pp. 25ff, 32f, 41f. 

8 Cf, The Oldest Midrash: Pre-Rabbinic Ideals and Teachings in the Passover 
Haggadah, Harvard Theological Review, xxxi, pp. 291 ff. Pre-Maccabean 
Documents in the Passover Haggadah, ibid., xxxv, pp. 291 ff and xxxvi, pp. 1 ff. 
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suppose acquaintance with, and dependence on, Graeco-Roman 
table manners and dietary habits.” There is—apart from the old 
constituent parts of the paschal festivities—the washing of hands, 
the hors d’oeuvre, the wine before, in the middle and after the meal, 
and the reclining on beds or couches at supper time. Not one of 
these items is in any way restricted to the Seder Night, not one toa 
specific sacred occasion. Examples illustrating such affinities 
between the Jewish and non-Jewish way of life could be multiplied 
to fill a small volume of comparative study. The scarcity of Biblical 
and especially of Pentateuchal data and their setting in a relatively 
primitive form of society leave little doubt as to who borrowed 
from whom, though allowances must be made for transformation 
from the profane to the sacred, from pagan to Jewish religiosity 
and for a certain natural development of eath civilization within 
its own sphere. 

A random selection of additional evidence must here suffice. In 
the course of a lexicographical enquiry, Athenaeus ® quotes a number 
of passages from Homer to the poets of the Old and New Comedy 
in which the terminus technicus didonai hudor kata cheiron is used. 
Such pouring of water over the hands was done before and after 
meals. Socrates in Plato’s Symposium (175 A) is washed by a servant 
to make him ready for reclining. The elliptic av%> 5w3, or 513 
o> wai (Tosefta Berakhot, iv: 8) which stands for 5y oD 513 
m7 is the aramaizing equivalent for the Greek phrase. 

Athenaeus alone refers to lettuce seven times in his Deipnosophists, ® 
describing the variety of its kind and its usefulness at table. As to 
haroseth—made of nuts and fruits pounded together and mixed with 
spices, wine or vinegar—similar though not identical dishes are 
described at length by the same author, !° and the question is raised 
whether they should be served before or after dinner. Heracleides of 
Tarentum, a physician of the first century B.c.E., is said to have 
recommended these appetizers as an hors d’oeuvre rather than a 
dessert. It is interesting that the Mishnah Pesahim x: 3 does not con- 
sider haroseth as a miswah.11 Only a Baraitha, quoted in the Gemara 


* For a detailed bibliography cf. D. Gotpscumipt, Sedher Haggadhah shel 
Pesah, Jerusalem 1947. 

8 Deipnosophists ix: 408c ff. cf. also Index s.v. Washing of Hands. More 
about Athenaeus on p. 19. If not stated otherwise Greek and Roman authors 
are quoted from the Loeb Classical Library; its translations have been used 
with occasional modification. 

® See Index s.v. Lettuce. 

Continued at foot of next page 
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ad loc., attaches the well-known symbolism to it, whilst Abaye, an 
Amora of the fourth century, could still suggest a different inter- 
pretation of this “ fruit salad ” (Pesahim 116a). 

Even the custom of Hillel to eat Massah and Maror together with 
the paschal lamb? need not be based on a literal interpretation of 
Exodus xii:8 and Numbers ix: 11. Sandwich bread eaten with 
lettuce belongs to the Graeco-Roman menu. Bread attached by 
skewers to the meat was also common.!* The habit was apparently 
en vogue, before it was linked with a scriptural commandment. 

That wine, mixed or unmixed, belongs to most festive occasions, 
Gentile, Jewish, secular and sacred, is natural and needs no stress. 
Biblical and Rabbinic references have been assembled in every 
work dealing with the ancient Jewish meal in general and with the 
Seder in particular.14 Of the comparable Greek source material: 
Antiphanes’ saying that one should honour the gods to the extent 
of three cups might perhaps be quoted,!® though nobody would 
claim any direct influence on the four cups of the Haggadah. 

In Homer’s time “ men still feasted sitting, but gradually they 
slid from chairs to couches, taking as their ally relaxation and 
ease,” 2® leaning on their left arm whilst they were eating.1? In 
Biblical times, a similar development took place and has been 
traced by E. Baneth in his Commentary on the Mishnah Pesahim. 
Yet it is clear that those Biblical records which refer to reclining do 
so only in connection with royal circles and a degenerate aristocracy. 18 
The Haggadah, on the other hand, and its tannaitic sources reflect 
general social changes of the time and allow, nay, command ex- 


12 Pesahim 115a. 

13 Athenaeus iv.: 15la. 

14 Cf, e.g. Strack-Billerbeck iv.: 1 Exkurs: Das Passahmahl, pp. 41 ff. and 
iv: 2 Exkurs: Ein Altjiidisches Gastmahl, pp. 611 ff. 

15 Antiphanes was a poet of the fourth century B.c.z. Cf. Athenaeus x: 441c 
and Index s.v. Wine. Plutarch singles out wine, bread, meat, couches and tables 
which must be provided for every entertainment. Other things are brought in 
not for necessity but pleasure. (Quaestiones Conviviales. ed. G. C. BERNADAKIS, 
Leipzig 1892, 629c). Cf. also K. KIRCHER, Die sakrale Bedeutung des Weines im 
Altertum, Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, ix: 2, 1910. 

16 Athenaeus i: 11 f; viii: 363 f; x: 428b, and Index s.v. Reclining. 

17 Cf, A. FRICKENHAUS, Griechische Banketthduser, Jahrbuch des Kaiserlich- 
Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, xxxii, p. 115, and Pesahim, 108a, 

18 Cf. Amos ii: 8, vi: 4; Esther i: 6, vii: 8; Canticles i: 12. 


10 ij: 53c and Index s.v. Nuts. ae : 
11 Rabbi Sadoqg, who does not share this view, speaks only for himself. 
Cf. also Tosefta Pesahim x: 9f. 
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tension of upper-class prerogatives even to the poorest in Israel.*° 

Moreover, words like tragema, parpereth and ’epikomion, mentioned 
in the tenth section of Pesahim, betray their foreign origin at once 
and lead back to the contemporary environment out of which they 
grew. 7° 

But more than words and dinner habits are here involved. Since 
Plato, a literary species, the so-called Symposia, had developed, 
in which a description was given of a banquet held by a few learned 
men who had met at a friend’s house to discuss scientific, philo- 
sophical, ethical, aesthetical, grammatical, dietetic and religious 
themes over a glass, and very often over a barrel of wine, after they 
had dined together. Plutarch, one of the most famous contributors 
to sympotic literature, and a younger contemporary of Rabbi 
Eliezer, Rabbi Joshua, Rabbi Eleazar ben Azariah, Rabbi Akiba 
and Rabbi Tarfon, summarizes earlier practice and theory in the 
following manner: Koinonia gar esti kai spoudés kai paidiads kai 
logon kai praxedn to symposion. “A symposium is a communion 
of serious and mirthful entertainment, discourse and actions.” 2! It 
is meant to further “‘a deeper insight into those points that were 
debated at table, for the remembrance of those pleasures which 
arise from meat and drink is ungenteel and short-lived . . . but the 
subjects of philosophical queries and discussions remain always 
fresh after they have been imparted .. . and they are relished by 
those who were absent as well as by those who were present at 
dinner.” ?? 

‘Occasions for such meetings varied from ordinary desire for 
pleasant company to birthday, victory, or religious celebrations. 
A full discussion of dietetic questions is not to be found in the 
earlier Symposia of Plato and Xenophon. Plutarch, however, 
covering the whole range of human knowledge of his time, includes 
a number of table talks which deal at length with the peculiarities 
of all kinds of fish, meat, vegetables and wine (iii: 7-9). There is 
even one Tischgesprdch which centres round the question whether 


** For reclining at ordinary meals in tannaitic times cf. Tosefta 
Berakhoth iv: 8 f. 

°° Parpereth has been derived by Jacos Levy, Wérterbuch iiber die Talmudim, 
from Hebrew parar. BANETH, however, in his Die Sechs Ordnungen der Mischna, 
Pesachim, Berlin 1927, p. 240, is certainly right in connecting the word with 
the Greek perifora. For ’epikomion cf. S. LIEBERMAN, Ha- Yerushalmi Kifshuto, 
Jerusalem 1934, p. 521. 3 

*1 Cf. Quaestiones Conviviales, |.c., 708 D. 

22 Plutarch, l.c., 686 C f. 
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the Jews abstain from pork, because they worship the pig, or 
because they have an antipathy against it (iv: 5). Since the days 
of Pythagoras, considerable interest had been taken in dietetic 
problems. Hellenistic, Gnostic, Neo-Platonic and Patristic writings 
make relevant, though dispersed, observations on them 2?. 
Athenaeus, who lived in Rome at the end of the second and the 
beginning of the third century C.E., gives a fantastic list of dishes 
and drinks in his 15 books entitled The Deipnosophists. One of the 
various banquets described in them is said to have taken place 
on the holiday of the Parilia, an April feast instituted in commemora- 
tion of Hadrian’s erection of the Temple of the Fortune of Rone 
(viii: 361f). 

The Deipnosophists contain an encyclopaedic summary of 
similar older compilations, valuable for their traditions and methods 
of approach. Heavy dependence on earlier authors is also con- 
spicuous with the last representative of this type of literature, 
Macrobius, whose Saturnalia belong to the early fifth century. ?4 

Statements made in sympotic writings are often traced back to 
their classical sources. Eipe gar Homéros appears over and over 
again. He is “ the wisest’, and to quote him is almost identical 
with the midrashic and haggadic she-ne’emar or ka-kathubh. Yet 
there is no restriction of authorities?* or subject matter in the argu- 
ments of these authors, whilst the Rabbis, in spite of all their 
diversity of opinion, have only one Bible to confirm their views. 

No hard and fast rules for the talk are observed in Greek and 
Roman literature. ‘‘ Even Plato,” we are told by Plutarch, “‘ did 
not prepare himself for the contest like a wrestler, that he may 
take the faster hold of his adversary . . . Questions should be easy, 
the problems known, the interrogations plain and familiar, not 
intricate and dark, so that they may neither vex the unlearned nor 
frighten them from the disquisition . . . The discourse should be like 


23 Cf, e.g. Pseudo-Aristeas, 132 ff; Puro, De Specialibus Legibus, iv: 97, 
and the author’s Dietary Laws in Rabbinic and Patristic Literature, Studia 
Patristica, Vol. II, Berlin 1957, pp. 141-154. 

24 Edited by H. BORNEQUE and F. RICHARD, Paris 1937. The object of the 
whole work is collogui, interrogare, respondere (i, ii, 4, 5). Almost all sources 
of Macrobius have been traced to the second century c.£. if not to an earlier 
period; cf. the articles Macrobius and Gavius Bassus in Pauly-Wissowa. For 
the connection of earlier symposia with religious occasions see XENOPHON’S 
Dinner of the Seven Wise Men, 146d 

25 A random selection from Athenaeus yields theios Homéros, v: 185a; 
kalos Xenofén, xi: 504 e; sofos Platén, iv: 155 f; polumathestatos Aristotelés, 
xis 505) Cc: 
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our wine, common to all, of which everyone may equally par- 
take.”2® Classical scholars have described the literary development 
of sympotic writings from their masterly beginnings to their 
degenerate end.’ 


B. Pre-Haggadic Traces of Symposia Literature in Jewish 
Hellenistic Writings 

There are some traces of such table talks in early Jewish- 
Hellenistic literature. In the pseudepigraphic Letter of Aristeas,?® 
for instance, we learn that the Palestinian emissaries who had 
come to Alexandria to translate the Hebrew Bible into Greek 
were invited by the king to inaugurate their mission with a “ party ” 
in their honour. It is emphasized that the day coincides with the 
anniversary of the king’s victory which would have at any rate 
demanded a special celebration of a sympotic character. During 
the meal all participants recline. A prayer over the specially pre- 
pared food is pronounced, and after a suitable time has passed, a 
table talk on the art of good and just government ensues. ?? 
Following the examples of classical Symposia literature every one 
of those invited participates in the discussion, For a full week 
the festive meals are repeated, the talks too are continued. It is 
not their contents, but their apparent dependence on a fixed literary 
pattern which is relevant for our enquiry. 

No direct or indirect information about the origin of the 
Haggadah can be gained from the long section on Pesah in the Book 
of Jubilees (chapter 49). It merely follows its general trend of pre- 
supposing Rabbinic observances in Patriarchal times, if it projects 
the drinking of wine and the praise of the God of the Fathers into 
the time of the Exodus. 

Philo deals directly with the celebration of Pesah in a number 
of passages, particularly in his De Specialibus Legibus, ii: 145ff. 
Nevertheless, he does not mention any form of a fixed liturgy for 
the Seder night, though he describes in great detail how “ on this 
festival many myriads of victims were offered by‘the whole people, 
old and young alike, raised for that particular day to the dignity 
of priesthood.”’ Only in its broadest outline can his interpretation 


26 Quaestiones Conviviales, 614 Cf. 

*77 am particularly endebted to JosepH MARTIN, Symposion, die Geschichte 
einer literarischen Form, Paderborn 1931. 

28 About 100 B.c.E. according to STAEHLIN, Die Hellenistisch-Jiidische 
Litteratur, Munich 1921, p. 621. 

°° Cf. XENOPHON, Dinner of the Seven Wise Men, 147a ff. 
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of the religious, historical, and agricultural meaning of the festival 
rites—and still less his allegorizations—be compared with the 
later Rabbinical records. All he has to say about domestic cele- 
brations is comprised in one paragraph (148). ‘‘ On this day every 
dwelling house is invested with the outward semblance and dignity 
of the Temple. The guests assembled for the banquet (sussitia). . 
are there not as in other festive gatherings (eis ta alla sumposia) 
to indulge the belly with wine and viands, but to fulfill with prayers 
and hymns (met’ etichon te kai humnén) the custom handed down 
by their fathers.” I have shown elsewhere that the term Aumnos 
stands for Haillel since the days of the Maccabees. ?° 

In his De Vita Contemplativa (48ff), Philo gives further details 
about pagan banquets and the luxury, ostentatiousness and 
immorality prevailing at them. He describes the elaborate 
couches (¢triklina and poluklina) on which the guests used 
to recline, and a great variety of precious cups and goblets from 
which they drank as well as baked meats and savoury dishes 
which they ate. The performances of flute-girls, dancers and jugglers 
are contemptuously referred to as accompaniments to unrestrained 
merry-making.*! Even the table talk itself is denounced as leading 
to effeminacy and vulgarity. The criticism includes the famous 
Symposia of Plato and Xenophon. In contrast, the simplicity of 
dining habits amongst the Therapeutae is recommended to the 
reader. Philo,** for reasons unknown, singles out their celebration 
of Shabhu‘oth®* and praises the utmost seriousness with which it 
was conducted: their sincerity in prayer, their orderly reclining for 
dinner, the chastity of their women who sit apart, and their con- 
tentment in all things, which does not even allow slaves to serve 
upon them. In his own words, “‘ When the guests have laid them- 


30 Journal of Jewish Studies, v: 4 (1954), p. 154, ‘‘ The Liturgy of Hanukkah 
and the First Two Books of Maccabees’’. Cf. also Matthew xxvi: 30 and Mark 
xiv: 26, where humnein stands for Hallel in connection with the celebration of 
the Passover Night. 

31 Musicians and dancers were considered the dregs of society in the 
Septuagint, the New Testament, Rabbinic, and Patristic literature. Cf. 
S. LIEBERMAN, Greek in Jewish Palestine, New York, 1942, pp. 31 ff. 

32 Thid. 64-90 and Appendix p. 522. 

38 F, H. Cotson in the Loeb edition ad locum and H. Lewy, Philo, Oxford 
1946, p. 45, refer di hepta hebdomadén to Pentecost. I. HEINEMANN, in his 
article on the Therapeutai in PAULY-Wissowa, and J. VAN DE PLogc in “Meals 
of the Essenes,”’ Journal of Semitic Studies, 11, April 1957, p. 174, prefer earlier 
interpretations according to which the phrase must mean “‘ every seven weeks.” 
Some exegetical difficulties remain on either side, though they have no bearing 
on our enquiry. 
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selves down . . . and the attendants have taken their stand... 
the President of the company (prohedros)** discusses (tsétei) some 
question arising in the Holy Scriptures, or solves one that has been 
propounded by someone else. His instruction proceeds in a 
leisurely manner, he lingers over it and spins it out... , thus 
permanently imprinting the (sacred) thoughts in the souls of his 
hearers.” °5 After the discourse, disciplined antiphonal community 
singing concludes the festive but simple meal. 

No such “Haggadah” of the Therapeutae is left, but it 
needs no sagacity to recognize in Philo’s description of this vigil 
the general background out of which the related Seder ritual must 
have grown as well. 

The community singing is comparable to that of the Hallel at 
the Seder as described in Mishnah, Tosefta and Gemara.** The 
prohedros becomes in a way the ’omer ha-haggadhah or the maggidh, *” 
the /ector of Latin Symposia literature, and tsétein is identical with 
darash.*® The questions come from the audience and the answers 
are to be given in a simple manner. Even the leavened bread of 
which the community partakes seems related to the unleavened 
bread to be eaten on the Seder night, though the circumstances of, 
and the reasons for such practice, are not identical. Like the 
scholars of B’ne B’rak in the Haggadah or like those in Lud 
mentioned in the Tosefta, x: 12, “ they continue till dawn . . . not 
with heavy heads or drowsy eyes but more alert and wakeful than 
when they came to the banquet (eis to sumposion). . . . When they 
see the sun rising, they stretch their hands up to heaven. . a 
It is interesting that such habits originated in sectarian circles, or 
rather that our first information comes from them. More one 
cannot say at the moment. 

Josephus has little if anything to report about the domestic 
festivities on Pesah, though he refers to the Pesah sacrifices offered 


84 A few Greek words are here filled up from the Armenian, cf. p. 158, 
note 1 in the Loeb edition. ‘ 

Se Didsaio: 

8° Cf. Mishnah Pesahim x: 5 f and references by J. N. EpsteIn, Introduction 
to Tannaitic Literature, Jerusalem 1957, p. 334; Tosefta Pesahim x: 6-9 and 
observations by S. LIEBERMAN, Tosefeth Rishonim, 1, Jerusalem 1937, p. 177 f, 
Gemara Pesahim, 85b, Yerushalmi, ibid. 35b. 

°” Cf. Pesahim, 115b. For a discussion of seating arrangements at a banquet 
cf. PLUTARCH, Quaestiones Conviviales i:3 and M. Burrows, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, II, Manual of Discipline, 1951, Plate 6. 

°° Cf. WALTER BAuER, Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Berlin, 1952, 
S.v. tséted, p. 614. 
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by the multitudes in Jerusalem on many occasions, both in his 
Antiquities and in his Jewish War. 

From the New Testament we can learn little more about the 
Seder arrangements in the first century than that Jesus formed a 
Habhurah with his disciples to partake of the Paschal meal. It was 
arranged well in advance, ** cushions were prepared on which they 
reclined while eating, at least once herbs were dipped in the dish 
of sauce, at least three cups passed round, and the Hallel completed 
the festive ordinantes.4° Investigations into the literary criticism 
of the Synoptic Gospels and the Pauline documents need not 
concern us here. It falls equally outside the scope of our present 
enquiry that the night-long discussion between Jesus and _ his 
disciples gave an entirely new meaning to an ancient and hallowed 
tradition. In the Haggadah, the re-enactment of the delivery 
from the land of bondage remains a historical reminiscence: 
“as if everyone had come out of Egypt.” There is comparison and 
not identification. Faith in the new redemption is bound up 
with certainty of belief in the miracles of the past, e.g. the Mekhilta 
on Exodus xiii: 3 (Ben Zoma and the sages), now incorporated 
into the Haggadah, has also a Messianic and possibly anti-Christian 
implication, according to which the Exodus from Egypt gains an 
importance which includes the days of the future Messiah.4! For 
Jesus, the Jewish elements of his last supper are eclipsed in 
spite of the traditional setting. His body replaces the massah, 
or better still perhaps the paschal lamb (touto estin to soma mou) *?, 
his blood the wine (touto estin to haima mou).** 

Finally, attention may be drawn to two Mishnayoth in Abhoth 
which are connected with our theme. One, ii: 4, reads thus: 
“Rabbi Simeon (ben Yohai, c. 100-170 c.g.) says, ‘If three have 
eaten at one table and have not spoken over it words of the Law, 
it is as though they have eaten of the sacrifices of the dead. For 
it is written (Isaiah xxviii: 8) ‘“‘ All tables are full of vomit without 


39 Cf. Mekhilta on Exodus xii: 4, Mishnah Zebhahim v: 8, Pesahim 61a. 

40 Cf. Matthew xxxvi: 17 ff, Mark xiv: 13 ff, Luke xxii: 10 ff, J Corinthians 
xi: 23 ff, and J. Jeremias, The Eucharist Words of Jesus, 2nd ed., Oxford 1955, 

. 139 ff. 

ae 41 For a fuller discussion of such tendencies in the Haggadah see D. DAusgE, 
The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, London 1956, pp. 278 f. | 

421t may be that sdéma equals gufo shel pesah, especially in view of the 
fragmentary character of the Synoptic records. Cf. however, JEREMIAS, l.c. 
p. 140 and G. DALMANN, Jesus- Yeshua, London 1929, pp. 141 ff. 

43 For references to red wine in biblical, apocryphal and rabbinic literature, 


see JEREMIAS, l.c., p. 145. 
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Makom;” but if three have eaten at one table and have spoken 
over it words of the Law, it is as if they have eaten from the table 
of Makom, for it is written, “And He said unto me, this is the 
table that is before the Lord ” ’ (Ezekiel xli: 22).” Such a statement 
should not be seen in isolation but in the framework of the con- 
temporary cultural habits of the wise, both Jewish and Gentile. 
It is noteworthy, that Hellenistic influence is also apparent from 
the exegesis of Makom in the Isaiah passage. None of the ancient 
versions understood it to mean God. , Only since the identification 
of topos with God, Rabbi Simeon’s interpretation became possible. 4* 

Rabbi Jacob’s well-known ethical exhortation “ This world is 
like a vestibule before the World to Come. Prepare thyself in the 
vestibule that thou mayest enter into the reclining hall” (Abhoth 
iv: 16) provides another incidental example of Rabbinic familiarity 
with Graeco-Roman dining habits in the second century c.z. One 
used to assemble in the prostas*® for the hors d’oeuvre before 
entering the triklinion for the main meal. 


C. The Haggadah 

The Haggadah itself has come down to us in’a very fragmentary 
state, and it is often more complicated to unravel its original 
component parts than those of the sympotic talks of Graeco-Roman 
antiquity. Of the Four Questions, for instance, only the first two 
are briefly answered in the present Seder liturgy. Regarding the 
last, discussions or even a simple statement like that of Rabban 
Gamaliel towards the end are replaced by praxeis, the partaking of 
food and dinner habits “so that the children should watch and 
ask ” (Pesahim 115b). Occasionally, unauthorised compilations of 
the ritual such as Palestinian traditions, Genizah fragments or 
the collections and comments of well-known medieval scholars 
can throw light on a passage otherwise unrelated to its context or 
setting in life. 

In some cases, one can hardly decide whether a halakhic Midrash, 
a Mishnah, Baraitha or Tosefta existed prior to the Haggadah or 
whether certain practices and exegetical remarks of famous Rabbinic 


** Cf. PuiLo, De Somniis, I, 63, and Genesis Rabbah, section 68, 9, on 
Genesis xxviii: 11. Evenif Makom is a substitute for ha-shamayim=ouranos, the 
new epithet, so often recurring in our Haggadah text and in Genizah fragments 
of the Seder liturgy, reflects environmental, and not Biblical terminology. 

__ **° Thus Strack-Billerbeck, IV, 2, pp. 617 ff., against J. Levy, Wérterbuch 
iiber die Targumim, who derives the word from prosodos or prostoon. 
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scholars at the Seder table have found their way into the statutory 
ordinances of the legal codes. The shifting of traditional material 
from one place to another is such a common feature in this type of 
literature that it needs no emphasis. We also know little of what 
happened at the ‘‘ Symposium ” at B’ne B’rak in which five of the 
great teachers of the first half of the second century participated. 
Only Rabbi Eleazar ben Azariah’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion—if it belonged to it at all from the outset—has been handed 
down to us in the name of Ben Zoma.*® Neither can it be assumed 
without reservation that the Midrashim on the Ten Plagues 
formed part of the discussion at B’ne B’rak. The contemporary 
Rabbis Yehudah and Jose ha-Gelili who appear later on in the 
Haggadah liturgy are not mentioned as original members of the 
B’ne B’rak assembly, though one might argue that it happens 
occasionally in sympotic literature that, only four or five people 
are enumerated at the beginning of a banquet whilst some arrived 
later or are anonymously described as “ others.” 

A detailed comparison between Symposia literature and the 
Seder liturgy must distinguish between a general similarity of 
dining habits—such as foods and drinks, the attendants who serve 
them, tables and couches and the reclining at dinner—and specific 
affinities of literary form—such as religious services and the 
statutory talk woven around the meal. An occasional overlapping 
will be unavoidable, and here and there an analysis of the tannaitic 
sources of the Haggadah will be necessary for the elucidation of 
the main purpose of our enquiry. 


Kiddush, Hallel and Nishmath*? 

Even these prayers must, in some way at least, be understood 
against the background of classical and Hellenistic Symposia 
literature, though differences are again obvious, and fundamental 
transformations cannot be ignored. 

Plato’s Symposium takes place within the framework of a secular 


46 The Sifre, 130, on Deuteronomy xvi: 3 has the full text of the Haggadah 
from Rabbi Eleazar to “‘ the days of the Messiah.”’ The Midrash is here intro- 
duced by mvry Ja aryds  cpsw son 1, Only Ben Zoma and the sages are 
referred to in the Mekhilta on Exodus xiii: 3. The Mishnah Berakhoth i: 5, 
has again the full text of the Haggadah, whilst the corresponding Mishnah of 
the Yerushalmi i: 9, has ond -»x, a version which is also found in the text of 
Maimonides’ Haggadah. The word ond might thus be linked up with some 
Jost statement of the scholars who spent the night in B’ne B’rak (Dr. Rosenwasser). 
The story of the banquet itself does not appear in any other source. 

47 According to R. Yohanan, referred to as birkhath ha-shir in Mishnah 
Pesahim, x: 7, Gemara and Tosafoth a.l. 118a. Cf. also Berakhoth 59b. 
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occasion, yet “‘ when Socrates had taken his place and had dined 
with the rest, they made libations and sang a chant to the god” 
(176a). In Plutarch’s Quaestiones Conviviales we are told that the 
guests at a banquet used to sing the first song together, praising 
Bacchus and describing the power of the god (615b). In Plutarch’s 
De Musica, the paean.is recited at the end of the banquet and 
sacrifices are offered to Zeus, the other gods and the muses. *§ 

Athenaeus summarised the evidence of classical antiquity in the 
following manner: “ Pasa de sumposiou sunagdgé para tois archaiois 
tén aitian eis theon anefere.” “ Every gathering among the ancients 
to celebrate a Symposium acknowledged the god as the cause for 
it, and made use of chaplets appropriate to the gods as well as 
hymns and songs” (v: 192b). He also quotes Xenophon’s des- 
cription of a symposium in the Anabasis vi: 1, 5: “ After they had 
poured libations and sang the paean, the Thracians rose up to begin 
the programme dancing in armour to a flute accompaniment. *® 
Vulgar dances (faulai orchéseis) sometimes went together with 
hymns to Aphrodite and Dionysus.”>° There was thus no strict 
demarcation line between the sacred and the profane in this type 
of literature and in the pattern of life it tried to depict. *? 

Any concession to such customs was unthinkable to the Rabbinic 
authorities of the time. Their views, in fact, only make sense as a 
challenge to contemporary habits of this sort, as can be seen 
particularly in connection with the Epikomion. 

Affinities between Kiddush and Hallel on the one side and 
prayers and songs as a constitutent part of a Greek symposium on 
the other are of a general nature. Regarding the nishmath eulogy, 
however, traces of Greek rhetoric seem still recognizable. I am 
referring to certain characteristics of the genos epideiktikon, 
panégurikon or egkomiastikon or—in its Latin garb—the genus 
demonstrativum or laudativum. Speeches on public occasions and 
at the dinner table were meant to celebrate gods and emperors, 
heroes and distinguished personalities as well as countries and 


*® Quoted by MarTIN L.c., p. 251 f. PLUTARCH’s Dinner of the Seven Wise 
Men is arranged to honour and conciliate the goddess Aphrodite (146d). After 
the tables are cleared away, libations are poured out and repeated towards the 
end (150d and 164d). 

*° Deipnosophists, i: 15e. For chaplets, worn on Sukkoth, cf. Jubilees, xvi: 30. 

5° Ibid. xiv: 631d. 

°+ Plato would not consider the performances of flute girls and comedians 
as conducive to serious table talk (Symposium 176e, Protagoras 347c, and 
ee gees Philo’s criticism is nevertheless not without foundation. Cf. below 
jus, 22h 
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towns.°? Greek and Roman rhetoricians tried to guide those 
upon whom the honour had been bestowed to address a festive 
audience. There was indeed a special kind of the genus laudativum, 
the so-called Jogos basilikos. In it, all the good qualities of the 
Emperor were described and amplified, and an affectation of 
personal inadequacy preceded the laudatory oration. Menander, 
for instance, who assembled the principal features of this literary 
species as early as in the fourth century B.c.£., °° offers the following 
simile for expressing an often-recurring rhetorical task: ‘“‘ As the 
eyes cannot measure the endless sea, thus one cannot easily describe 
the fame of the Emperor.°* Such patterns were modified or copied 
for many centuries, and its offshoots can be traced down in Roman 
literature to the fifth century c.g. °° 

The proem was followed by an enumeration of valiant deeds 
or in the case of gods, by a list of their special gifts to mankind. 
Quintilian’s Jnstitutio Oratoria®* may be quoted as a theoretical 
manual of the first century c.£. “‘In praising the gods our first 
step will be to express our veneration of the majesty in general 
terms, next we shall proceed to praise the special power of the 
individual god and the discoveries whereby he has benefitted the 
human race... .” The Nishmath eulogy is thus a perfect example 
of a Hebrew Jogos basilikos, the basileus not being an emperor but 
the King of Kings. Its specific qualities outgrew in fact its generic 
characteristics and surpassed all traceable literary antecedents, 
royal or divine. The glories of the One God did not have to be 
divided into what was due to “ Jupiter for the governance of all 
things, to Mars for his power in war, to Neptune for his authority 
over the sea.” In the birkhath ha-shir “‘ every mouth gives thanks 


52 Cf, R. VOLKMANN, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Rémer, Leipzig 1885, 
. 314 ff. 
fi 53 Cf, his Peri Epideiktikon, ed. L. SPENGEL, Rhetores Graeci, iil, p. 368, 
Leipzig 1853-6. 

54 For the general popularity of such figures of speech see also Canticles 
Rabbah, I, 20. ; 

55 Cf, W. BARR, The Panegyrics of Claudian on the Third and Fourth Consulates 
of Honorius, Ph.D. thesis, University College London, 1952, pp. 38 f.: Si 
partem (laudis) tacuisse velim, quodcumque relinguerim maius erit. For an early 
Greek example, cf. THEocriTus, A Praise of Ptolemy (c. 275 B.c.E.), ed. A. S. F. 
Gow, Cambridge 1952, pp. 130 ff. Towards the end of this encomium, the 
king is described as “‘ sitting enthroned in those broad plains.” The suitability 
of the Isaiah quotation xwn 201 XDD %y awin (qoen) in the context of the 
Nishmath prayer will be readily perceived. On amplificatio or auxésis see below 
pp. 33 f. The requirements of the species are here met by yoXD nn Oy 
DY MIB57 131) DPS WON FOK. 

Berit Vile Ot 
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to the One King alone, to Him swears every tongue.” A king of 
flesh and blood had long ceased to be the focus of Jewish 
admiration. 
351 oH PEST 23 

We have already touched upon the sociological importance of 
the first Mishnah of the tenth section in Pesahim, according to 
which even the poorest in Israel may not eat until he reclines 
and be offered not less than four cups of wine. The habits of a 
higher stratum of society which could afford to be served upon 
at dinner are here shared by everybody. The verbs 13319 18°37 ND 
are used impersonally not less than six times in this section. Yet 
it appears from the Mishnah Pesahim, vii: 13 that the word 
shammashim®” is the implied subject of these sentences. The 
Tosefta Pesahim, x: 5 is still more explicit: “The shammash minces 
the entrails and puts them (as a kind of appetizer) before the 
guests, and though there is no proof for this (from the Bible), 
there is a hint, as it says: ‘Break up for you a fallow ground, 
and sow not among thorns’” (Jeremiah, iv:3). Athenaeus 
mentions sweetbreads, paunches and liver some twenty times 
in his Deipnosophists, and quotations ‘from the whole 
range of Greek literature accentuate their common use and 
excellence. One poem, Zhe Banquet, by Philoxenes of Cythera 
(fifth to fourth century) describes the arrangements of a dinner in 
the following manner: “ And the slave set before us . . . meats 
of kid and lamb, boiled and roasted, and sweetest morsel of . . . 
entrails ..., as the gods love” (iv: 146f-147a). Hillel and 
Shammai knew already of a shammash talmidh hakham and a 
shammash ‘am ha- ares, though not in connexion with Passover 
(Berakhoth 52b). The Exilarch with whom Rabbi Yehudah ben 
Bathyra II (c.200) dined on the eve of the Day of Atonement also 
had an attendant (falya) to wait upon them.®® Another passage 
in P. Shabbath 3a, refers to a mazoghah,®® a wine mixer who 
functioned at a banquet of Rabh. ‘ 


°7 These shammashim were under obligation to fulfill all commandments 
appertaining to the Seder night. Cf. Pesakim 108a. For a similar linguistic 
usage on an ordinary occasion, see Mishnah Berakhoth vi: 6; Tosefta, ibid. iv: 
8, 12 and Gemara Berakhoth 40a, 43a, Yerushalmi, ibid. 10d. Attendants 
(diakonoi) are also referred to in the above-mentioned description of the 
Therapeutic Meal: De Vita Contemplativa, 75. 

58°Ekhah Rabbathi (BUBER) on iti: 17. 

°° For occurences of the term in the Targumim, cf. J. Levy, Wérterbuch 
liber die Targumim, s.v. mazogha. 
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Athenaeus provides again the wider background by referring to 
table-makers, trapetsopoioi, who would “ wash the dishes, get the 
lamps ready, prepare the libations and do everything else which it 
is their business to do.” He also mentions table servers, trapet- 
sokomoi, or as the Romans called them structores (iv: 170d f). 
Elsewhere one comes across wine inspectors and wine pourers, 
oinoptai and oinochoountes (x: 425a). Some of these attendants, at 
least, were not slaves but young men, the sons of freemen (hoi 
neoi ton eleutheron, v: 192b). 

There was, moreover, a special code for the Saturnalia (nomoi 
protoi and nomoi deuteroi)*®° which has come down to us in Lucian’s 
Kronosolon®* (about 120-180). It was meant to further the idea of 
freedom and equality amongst men. “‘ During these days the same 
honour should be bestowed upon all, the slaves and the free, the 
poor and the rich ... nobody should count his money... 
nobody should write on this festival . .. ’’ Presents consisting of 
clothes, domestic utensils and silverware should be given to all 
friends. It is interesting that the Tosefta Pesahim, x: 4 includes a 
similar exhortation. “‘ It is a commandment to please one’s children 
and the members of one’s household . . . with wine. Rabbi 
Yehudah says, women with what is befitting them and children 
with what is befitting them.” The P. Talmud (Pes. 37b) 
explains: Women with garments made of fine linen (bussina) and 
with belts, and children with nuts and almonds. ®? 

The First and Second Laws in Lucian’s Kronosolon are immedi- 
ately followed by the nomoi sumpotikoi which deal specifically with 
the festive meal held on the Saturnalia. At least some of these laws 
have strong structural affinities with the relevant section of the 
Mishnah and Tosefta Pesahim. We read, for instance, “‘ as soon as 
the shadow of the sun-dial is six feet long one should go to the 
bath. Before it, one may play with nuts, ®* one may recline every- 


60Cf, Luciani Samosatensis Opera, iii, ed. C. Jacosirz, Leipzig 1813, 
pp. 308-11, section 396-401. 

61 The combined word depicts Solon as the law-giver for these festive days 
which were devoted to the memory of Kronos, the father of Zeus, who ruled 
the world in its golden days. ; 

62 Cf. S. LIEBERMAN, Ha-Yerushalmi Kifshuto, |.c. i, pp. 516 f, and with 
slight alterations Pesahim 109a. Wine is excluded from Lucian’s list of suitable 
gifts. The poor scholar should reciprocate with an old book of sacred or 
sympotic contents. Presents are distributed to the guests at a dinner in Athenaeus 
iv: 128d-e. Two late Biblical books, Esther, ix: 19, 22 and Nehemiah, viii: 10, 12, 
seem to refer to presents of foodstuff only. 

Continued at foot of next page 
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where, i.e., without paying attention to status, family or wealth ... 
all should drink of the same wine, all should have the same ration 
of meat. Equality for all should prevail . .. every rich man 
should inscribe these laws on a pillar of brass in his courtyard 
and take it to heart.” ®* 

It is possible that the introductory passage of the Haggadah *° 
MDD oA AT 55 95" {Ms PIT 2D is to be interpreted in a 
way similar to the last paragraph of Lucian’s nomoi sumpotikoi. 

Such unqualified general invitation would serve as a kind of motto 
set over the whole Haggadah. Scholars have drawn attention to 
the fact that Rabh Huna (3rd century) used almost the same 
phrase when inviting the needy. 913%) °h* JST yNo 9D (Ta‘anith, 
20b). But the Aramaic of Rabh Huna’s saying is of the Babylonian 
variety (“M*5 instead of °H**), whilst the Haggadah passage is 
written in Palestinian Aramaic. Moreover, Rabh Huna does not 
refer to Passover or any other holiday. 

The second chapter of the Book of Tobit offers perhaps a nearer 
comparison to our Haggadah text. It speaks of the festival of 
Shabhu‘oth. On that occasion a fine meal is prepared, and Tobit 
asks his son to go out and bring along any of their poor brethren 
who is mindful of the Lord. Co-ordination in lturgy and law is 
common in those early centuries of halakhic consolidation, and 
can be observed for the three festivals of pilgrimage, the awe- 
inspiring days, and even for Hanukkah and Purim.*® Yet there is 
no mentioning of instruction or talk in the quotation from Tobit 
or in Rabh Huna’s formula. The ha lahma ‘anya passage, on the 
other hand, seems to present a fragmentary recollection of a 
Seder once held. The theamaton, the massah, is explained to 
the participants of the sacred meal; messianic expectations, or at 
least hopes for political freedom, are expressed, and a summary 
invitation is extended to the needy. 

84 Jbid. section 399-401. 

65 The verb pasah is used in a unique sense in this text. It may mean either 
to partake of the paschal lamb, which would presuppese a practice in the 
Diaspora, such as described in Tosefta Besah ii: 15, Pesahim 53a, Yerushalmi 
Mo‘ed Katan 81d and Yerushalmi Besah 61c, or it may simply stand for the 
participation in the Seder festivities. For the halakhic difficulties involved, 


cf. M. M. Kasuer, l.c. pp. 106 ff and p. 99 (Hebrew numbering). 
88 Cf. The Liturgy of Hanukkah, |.c., pp. 105 f., 151. 


** The playing with nuts on the festival of the Saturnalia is also mentioned 
by Lucian, L.c., sections 391 f and 400. It is not confined to children, however, 
as in Rabbinic sources. 
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Plato dined and had discourse with the élite of his time. In 
Xenophon’s Banquet, Socrates and Antisthenes figure prominently. 
Archestratus of Syracuse, a contemporary of Aristotle and author 
of a book entitled Gastronomia, suggests that there should be three 
or four people in all, or at most not more than five.*’ This is also 
the approximate number of the learned guests enumerated in the 
sympotic writings of Plutarch. The Haggadah thus combines a 
scholarly and a popular element. On the one hand we have the 
assembly of sages in B’ne B’rak, which seems to exclude even the 
pupils, on the other the wide opening of doors as expressed in 
pray Aye YDIT OD. It is tempting to construct a gradual develop- 
ment, which started—as in Greece—with the secluded activity of 
the wise and ended—so differently—with the imitation of their 
practices by the whole people. Prior to the example set by the 
learned, the festive gatherings of ordinary folk lacked an 
elaborate setting. 

Women take no part in the Seder liturgy. Apparently they did 
not even serve upon their guests and the members of their house- 
hold. The Mishnah knows only of the paschal lamb prepared by 
husband or father for wife or daughter respectively.6* On the 
other hand, no Habhura may be made up of women, slaves and 
minors.*® Only one Baraitha reckons with the possibility of 
women partaking in the table talk: “‘ The wise son asks his father 
(about the laws of Passover), and if he is not wise, the wife asks 
her husband.”?° An Amora of the first generation, Joshua ben 
Levi, finds it necessary to state that women too are under obligation 
to drink the four cups, because they participated in the miracle of 
the Exodus (Pesahim 108b). Even reclining is not considered 
indispensable for a woman at her husband’s side, only ant aIwn Awe, 
a lady of high standing, is required to recline (ibid.).?1 

Women took no share in the serious talk of the Symposia of 
Plato, Xenophon and Plutarch, even if their admissibility was 
under discussion, 7? or if they appeared at the beginning to attend 
to the guests.7? In Lucian’s Symposium’?* men and women are 


87 As recorded in Athenaeus i: 4e. 

68 Pesahim, viii: 1, cf. also the Baraitha, quoted in Pesahim 88a. 

69 Mishnah Pesahim, viii: 7, Tosefta, ibid. viii: 6, and Gemara thereon. 

70 Pesahim 116a. 

71 Yerushalmi Pesahim 37b allows for no social distinction, and makes 

reclining obligatory for an ordinary housewife as well. * 

72 Cf, PLUTARCH, Quaestiones Conviviales i: 1 and Macrobius, vii: 1. 

Continued at foot of next page 
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seated separately, and Athenaeus, at least on one occasion, refers 
to the same arrangement as described in the work of an earlier 
poet..7” 

Sympotic writers of a later period depict on the whole a mixed 
society. Invitations were issued indiscriminately to men and 
women alike, coarse talk became predominant, and vulgar ostenta- 
tiousness prevailed.7® A comparison between the ethical level of 
this type of literature and the Haggadah is impossible.”” Yet the 
Seder liturgy and its tannaitic sources reflect a lesser degree of 
asceticism and a higher measure of upper class urbanity than the 
description of the Therapeutic meal in Philo, or the synoptic 
records of Jesus’ Last Supper. 

STW) 7D 

Early and late formulations of this passage, and its adaptation 
to changed circumstances have been sufficiently dealt with by a 
number of scholars. We are here only concerned with its setting 
in life. It appears to be an introductory question once raised at a 
Seder Symposium of the early tannaitic period, after which it 
became statutory for well nigh two millennia. « 

Plutarch’s view on the essence of a sympotic talk has been quoted 
in the general introduction. According to Gellius, questions were 
not to be too serious. They may deal with a point touching on 
ancient history.?® Macrobius too follows classical rules when 
he suggests that he who wishes to be a pleasant questioner 
should ask what can be easily answered,’° and he should be sure 
that the subject had been thoroughly studied by the other person 
(vii: II, 3). The questions of the mah nishtanah, particularly in 
their Urform, are quite simple and meant to appeal to all partici- 
pants of the festive meal. 

It will be remembered that in Plutarch many questions are con- 
cerned with dietetic problems. Some should here be added which 
form the theme of a symposium and appear as an interrogative 


78 Cf. PLuTARCH, Dinner of the Seven Wise Men, 148c. 

74 Fd. A. HARMON, p. 420. 

78 Athenaeus, xiv: 644d. 
.. ."* Fora specifically religious occasion, however, cf. Macrosius’ Saturnalia 
ii: 1, Nos honorem Dei . . . nullo admixtu voluptatis augemus. 

77 Even in PLATO’s Symposium Alcibiades is so drunk that he can hardly 
stand (214a). 

78 Vol. II, Book vii: 13, Vol. III, Book xviii: 2. 

79 Cf. the mishnaic rule yd» 128 q2 Ow inys »D> (Pesahim x: 4). 
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sentence at the beginning of the relevant section: ‘‘ Are different 
sorts of food or one single dish eaten at one meal more easily 
digestible ?”’, ‘‘ Does the sea or land afford better food? ”’, ‘“‘ Why 
is hunger allayed by drinking but thirst increased by eating ?”, 
“Why do the Pythagoreans forbid to eat fish more strictly than 
.other animals ?”8° In the Attic Nights of Gellius the question is 
once raised why oil congeals often and readily, wine seldom, 
vinegar hardly ever. §1 

If one were to’ translate these interrogative sentences into 
Hebrew, the tannaitic term mah nishtanah could be used for almost 
every question. The close connection between the theamaton, the 
food served and looked upon, and the conversation which centres 
around it can perhaps best be illustrated from a passage in Macro- 
bius’ Saturnalia. “‘ Whilst Furius was still speaking, the dessert 
was brought in and gave rise to a new conversation.’’8? The dish 
itself became the tsétéma, the subject of enquiry. The Haggadah 
thus borrowed with extraordinary discrimination the external 
pattern of sympotic literature but remained single-minded in 
the pursuit of its sole aim, the religio-historical celebration of 
the Exodus from Egypt. 


WOR 83D AwyD 

The specific literary form of this fragment calls for a 
comparative investigation. As in the case of the mah nishtanah 
we seem to have before us a rudiment of a full record of a Seder 
gathering once held. 

Athenaeus—or rather Masurius, a participant at one of his 
banquets—takes Epicurus to task because he did not specify place 
and time of the Symposium, and because he did not write a kind 
of foreword. Homer, on the other hand, is praised for his accuracy. 
He never fails to tell us about times, persons and occasions of the 
talk (chronous, prosdpa kai aitias).** Plutarch adheres to these 
generic rules with greatest accuracy almost throughout. The 
names of the leading participants of the banquet, its time and place 
are given at the beginning of each section. Macrobius offers an 
excellent parallel to our Haggadah passage, “‘ During the Saturnalia, 

8° Quaestiones Conviviales iv: 1; iv: 4; vi: 3; viii: 8. 
81 Vol. III, Book xvii: 8. 
82 Book III, 18.1. Cf. also ibid. iii: 19, p. 400: ‘“‘ Because we see apples 


mixed with a dessert, we must now . . . discuss the different kinds of apples.” 
83 v: 186e 
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distinguished members of the aristocracy and other scholars 
(nobilitatis proceres doctique alii), assembled at the house of Vettius 
Praetextatus to celebrate the festive time solemnly by a discourse 
befitting freemen . . .”” The host procedes to explain “ the origin 
of the cult and the cause of the festival,” thus doing homage to 
religion by “devoting sacred study to the sacred days.’’** 

Sometimes the talk lasted until dawn. As early as in Plato’s 
Symposium the crowing of the cock reminds the guests to go home. °° 
Socrates on that occasion went on to the Lyceum. 

All these features of sympotic literature occur in the Haggadah’s 
assembly of the sages. The people’s names, the place, the time and 
occasion are stated. Moreover, the reclining scholars were talking °° 
about the Exodus from Egypt, they were not yet midrashically 
explaining the passage in Deuteronomy, xxvi: Sff, as demanded in 
the Mishnah Pesahim, x:4. The Tosefta a.l. records another 
“‘ Symposium ” of a similar type. There too the people and the 
place are designated by name, and the occasion is described. 
Rabban Gamaliel II and the elders stand for the five scholars of 
the Haggadah, Lud replaces B’ne B’rak. As in Macrobius’ Satur- 
nalia even the name of the person in whose house the Seder was 
held has been handed down.8’ The time for the reading of the 
Shema replaces the crowing of the cock. As if to emphasise the sym- 
potic setting, the Tosefta adds that the participants of the Seder 
removed the remnants of the food and cleared the table, *®* before 
they went to the Beth ha-Midrash. The statutory Midrash on 
Deuteronomy xxvi is not known to the Tosefta either. By its reference 
to the scholars’ discussion of the laws of Passover, it steers 


84], vii, 8, 17. It belonged to these explanations to define the exact beginning 
of the Saturnalia: Quando Saturnalia incipere dicamus, id est, quando crastinum 
diem initium sumere existimemus (i, ii, 18). Without maintaining direct influence, 
one is reminded of the similar question of the Haggadah and the Mekhilta 
on Exodus xiii: 8 . . . ni Tiyan 51D. 

85 223c. In Macrostus’ Saturnalia we read: nec discedentes a se nisi ad 
nocturnam quietem (i, i, 1). Cf., however, MARTIN, l.c., pp. 145-148. The crowing 
of the cock re-occurs as a topos in the relevant sections of the Synoptic Gospels. 

86 snp according to some versions. The passage‘is missing in SAADYA’S 
Siddur and in some Genizah fragments. 

8? The passages in Pesahim 100a and Yerushalmi Pesahim 37b differ in form 
and contents from our texts. Cf., however, Kiddushin 40b for a secular 
Symposium: APkwY AKWI N23 Hina nea nsoypa psp opm pow 7 AM 7231 
20173 Mwy Is S12 T1AoM sanupa 1: Sifre, FRIEDMANN, para. 41 adds the 
names of R. Jose ha-Gelili and R. Akiba. For further variants and parallel 
passages see ibid. 

°° We read wyn oneom imam against ZUCKERMANDEL’S 19 iys.. ., 
following S. LiEBERMAN’s Tosefeth Rishonim, i: Jerusalem 1937, p. 178. For the 
context cf. PLUTARCH’s Dinner of the Seven Wise Men, 150d, and Berakhoth 52a. 
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a middle course between the free form of discussion which took 
place in B’ne B’rak and the apparently later requirements of the 
Mishnah.®° 

thie? Mia) Davo WS 

Some sympotic writers would not admit the layman to the table 
of the learned. Others would be less exclusive. Athenaeus suggests 
all sorts of suitable combinations of those invited in order to create 
the right atmosphere at a dinner party, and refers again to Homer 
as a guide for the decision on such questions. In his epic he is said 
to have introduced guests “ who differ in their ages and their views 
of life—Nestor, Ajax, Odysseus—all of whom... strive after 
excellence but have set out in specifically diverse paths to find 
it.” °° Gellius speaks of a banquet on the occasion of the Saturnalia, 
at which as many questions were asked as guests were invited. 9! 
Sometimes sons joined their fathers for pleasant entertainment 
and scientific debate.®* Macrobius dedicates his Saturnalia to his 
son and finds nothing better than to instruct him. °% 

According to Philo, there are four types of children. The best 
follow both parents, the father, who is representative of perfect 
Reason (orthos logos), and the mother, who stands for education 
(paideia). The wise should thus be furnished with the invisible 
ornaments of the soul and with those elements of knowledge which 
appear to the outside world.®* Children who consider neither their 
father nor their mother are, we might say, resha‘im. Intermediate are 
those who follow either father or mother (fi/opatores and filométores). 
Bousset has drawn attention to the fact that Philo’s De Ebrietate 
has come down to us in a very fragmentary condition. %® 
One might add that even if we possessed the full text of 
this treatise, we could not hope to find an exact parallel between 
the philosophical distinctions of Philo and the popular Torah- 
centred divisions of the Rabbis. Yet it appears that we have to 
reckon with some form of influence which found its way from 
Alexandria to Jerusalem. Through Philo or some other Hellenistic 


89 Cf. also Mekhilta on Exodus xiii: 14. 

90y: 187a f. and 177a f. 

91, XVI: 2 

92 XENOPHON’S Banquet iii: 12, and PLUTARCH’s Quaestiones Conviviales, viii: 6. 

937, p. 2 (Preface): 

94 Cf. De Ebrietate, paras. 30-33, 35 and 68, and De Congressu Eruditionis, 
paras. 63-68. ? 

95 Jiidisch-Christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom, Gottingen 1915, 
pp. 85-92. He does not refer to the Haggadah, however. 
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or Hellenistic-Jewish author the psychologizing typology of the 
four sons became widely known, was then linked with the relevant 
Pentateuchal exhortations and transformed, consciously or un- 
consciously, to serve the specific purpose of the Seder Night. 

The transmission of the tannaitic sources®® of this Haggadic 
passage show a significant uncertainty in the choice of their 
Biblical proof-texts. In addition, one quotation of the Mekhilta 
presupposes the text of the Septuagint and not that of the Masoretic 
Text.°? The Epikomion leads back to the sympotic background. 
There is no doubt that this Greek word signifies originally the 
revelry which used to take place after the end of a banquet. The 
mishnaic ruling forbids the imitation of such practices. 

Sometimes a heated discussion, an agon sofias, took place between 
the participants of a banquet. It provided a vulgar kind of amuse- 
ment and became a literary pattern in later Symposia literature. 
It seems that the phrase “ blunt his teeth’ which occurs in the 
answer to the wicked is reminiscent of such topoi. Some old 
versions, including the Mekhilta, still reflect a more direct attack 
on the rasha‘: If you had been there, you would not have been 
redeemed. Our texts have usually the third person. Such reading 
weakens the immediate appeal of the original. 


awa opp mwa SnD 

“One begins with rebuke and concludes with praise.’ The 
meaning of this mishnaic passage and its relation to the following 
Midrash on Deuteronomy, xxvi: 5ff has hitherto perplexed many 
scholars. A solution of the problem involved is, I think, to be 
found in connection with the genus laudativum with which we are 
already familiar. 

There were public orations which did not call for a tempered 
measure of glorification, such as certain lJogoi basilikoi or the 
wri, but on the whole this literary species consists almost 
invariably of both egkémion and psogos, laus and contumelia,°® 
praise and rebuke. Excellence or perfection can after all best be 
judged against a background of adverse environmental circum- 


°6 Mekhilta on Exodus xiii: 14 and Yerushalmi Pesahim 374d. 

®? Deuteronomy vi: 20 has ans, the Septuagint hemin. 

®8 Thus QUINTILIAN (b. 35 C.E.) "Institutio Oratoria, iii: 4.11: Isocrates in 
omni genere (demonstrativo) inesse laudem ac vituperationem existimayit. Isocrates, 
who was a distinguished teacher of rhetoric in the fourth century B.c.z., wrote 
a well known Panegyric on Athens. He developed, in fact, the theory’ of the 
genos epideiktikon. 
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stances or some fault or dubious quality®® in the character of the 
person or people whose fame is to be extolled. In the words of 
Sopatros, “If we wish to express doubtful matters in the eulogy 
as definitely honourable, we mention by way of contrast those 
facts which seem worthy of detraction, and thus convert them into 
an encomium, so that our speech becomes entirely one of praise.” 19° 

A shorter, yet not less straightforward comparison to the 
Mishnaic abstraction N3wW3 D°DD) 41333 nh can be quoted from 
Pliny the Younger (about 100 c.£.) who exclaims in his Epistolarum 
ad Traianum Liber Panegyricus: Quam utile est ad usum secundorum 
per adversa venisse.1° 

On discussing the great variety which is required in the praise 
of men, Quintilian, the teacher of Pliny the Younger, is even more 
explicit and more to the point. He has this to say: “‘ Regarding 
things preceding a man’s birth there are his country . . . and his 
ancestors . . . (Patria et parentes) . . . It will be either creditable 
[to the object of a eulogy] not to have fallen short of the ancient 
fame [of his family] . . . or to have ennobled a humble origin by 
the glory of his achievements. Other topics to be drawn from the 
period preceding his birth will have reference to omens and pro- 
phecies foretelling his future greatness ... At times weakness 
may contribute largely to our admiration . . .”1%* In the oldest 
as well as in the latest Encomia, genos, ethnos, to kalon, 
ischus and praxeis are concomitant features of the species,1°% 
whether the oration was given in praise of an Emperor, a public 
figure or—with slight adaptations—a city or a people. Moreover, 
panegyrics were often closely connected with the cult of a god in 
whose honour the festive assembly was held. 

We now more readily understand the choice of Deuteronomy, 
xxvi: 5ff as the central passage of the Seder liturgy. By itself it 
has little to do with the three or four specific questions of the mah 
nishtanah. As a matter of fact, these sentences were normally recited 
in connection with the bringing of First Fruits to the Temple. 1°4 


99 Literally adoxon or amfidoxon. Cf. VOLKMANN, l.c. pp. 320 f. ; 

100 Quoted ibid. According to Pauly-Wissowa, this rhetorician and the time 
during which he lived cannot be identified with certainty. 

101 Rd. M. ScuustTer, Leipzig 1952, p. 404, para. 44. 

102 Institutio Oratoria, |.c. iii, 7, 10-12. 

103 Additional characteristics of the genus such as education, study, wealth, 
and ethical virtues are left out in the Haggadah, because it is ultimately concerned 
with the praise of God. For practical examples cf. THEocRriTUS, Encomium for 
Ptolemy, |.c., and W. Barr, The Panegyrics of Claudian, |.c. pp. 40-45. 

104 Cf, Mishnah Bikkurim, iii, 5-7. 
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But there no Midrash was required. 

In the Haggadah, however, the detailed exegesis of the Biblical 
sentences follows the pattern of the genus laudativum, applied here 
to a people, but viewed under the aspect of Heilsgeschichte. In a 
kind of proem starting with 1nnwan Www 713 we have the 
required reference to what Quintilian calls responsa et auguria. 
The Midrash then proceeds to juxtapose detraction and praise. 

The first sentence deals with the humble origin of the Jewish | 
people. In the midrashic interpretation of Deuteronomy, xxvi: 5, 
the sufferings of Jacob under Laban are accentuated. A literal exegesis 
of the verse, ““A wandering Aramean was my father,” would have 
achieved the same purpose, but Jewish tradition in both Targumim 
and in the Sifre a.l. stresses the adverse circumstances which forced © 
Jacob to emigrate into a foreign country (genos kai ethnos). 

Only few were those that went down to Egypt, but there they 
became a nation. The Midrash adds: a distinct nation. On 5}73 
DIsyi the proof-text is taken from Exodus, i: 7: “And the Children 
of Israel were fruitful and increased abundantly, and waxed 
exceedingly mighty” (ischus). 

Israel’s physical beauty is emphasised by the quotation from 
Ezekiel, xvi:7: “... and thou hast become adorned with 
precious ornaments . . .”?°° (to kalon). 

From D817 VINIS YY) up to D3 77 VINS35) every reference 
to the people’s early distinction in Egypt is dropped, and God alone 
becomes the object of the Encomium. The greater the people’s 
misery, the greater His achievement. “He brought us out of 
Egypt, not by the hands of an angel, not by the hands of a seraph, 
and not by the hands of a messenger, but the Holy One, blessed 
be He, in His glory and by Himself.’’1°® 

L. Prijs and P. Winter1°’ have independently drawn attention 
to the significance of this passage in the light of the Septuagint 
rendering of /saiah, Ixiii: 8, the former to stress midrashic influence 


*°® The end of the verse nyyi oy mei may not Have belonged to the 
original proof-text. 

+°8 SAADYA and a number of Genizah fragments add ya5n ss by 85, which 
must stand for targumic memra. Cf. I. ABRAHAMS, Some Egyptian Fragments 
oe OURS Xs 1898 appa let 

oO ee RRIISS Jiidische Tradition in der Septuaginta, Leiden 1948, pp. 106 f. 
P. Winter, Isaiah \xiii: 9 (Gk) and the Passover Haggadah, Vetus Testamentum, 
iv: 4, 1954, pp. 439-441. For earlier observations in the same direction see 
E. D. GoLpscumipt, Die Pessach Haggadah, Berlin 1937, p. 54. M.T.: 
DyYwIT PIB FRI A 8 on $2a ywind ond ony Ixx: . . . ou presbus 
oude angelos all’ autos esésen autous. 
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on the Greek version, the latter to suggest an original Hebrew 
text which has not survived (7*¥ instead of 9¥).1°8 

The expression 1%¥Y3)} 17/323 is also related to the Septuagint 
on Deuteronomy, iv: 37. The Masoretic Text reads }*3D3 4N°S1% 
msm 9135 4ND3. The Greek version renders this verse in the 
following manner: kai exégage se autos en té ischui autou té megalé 
ex Aiguptou.1°® Onkelos, Pseudo-Jonathan and the Peshitta 
translate 353 with MINPISDSA- AWA and APs, but it 
is possible that the Haggadah and the Septuagint followed an 
earlier Hebrew tradition. 

Of further interest are the Greek terms sémeion or notarikon11° 
as employed by R. Yehudah. 

According to the genos dikanikon111 which is closely connected 
with the genos epideiktikon and which deals with the technique 
of defence before a Court of Law, it was customary to conclude 
with a summary of the main facts of the case. The judge should 
thus be able to form his opinion without delay. This was called 
anamnésis, anakefalaidsis or in Latin rerum repetitio. Until now the 
word notarikon has been connected with a kind of shorthand used 
in the offices of lawyers.112 It gains a more precise meaning in 
our context. Rabbi Yehudah offers a mnemo-technical help to 
the participants of the Seder so that they should remember the 
salient points hitherto made in praise of God. 

If any doubt is left about the connection between the genos 
epideiktikon and the statutory Midrash of the Haggadah liturgy, 
the argument can be clinched by reference to the peculiar aug- 
mentation of the plagues from 10 to 50 and eventually to 250. 
Quintilian has it that the proper function of a panegyric is to 
amplify and embellish its themes: ‘‘ Proprium laudis est res ampli- 
ficare et ornare’’.118 Such auxésis—as the Greeks call it—applies 
again to the eulogy of gods and men as well as to forensic oratory. 114 


108 WinTER, l.c., compares inter alia Jubilees xv: 30-32 with our passage. 
See, however, Jubilees il: 4. For a contrast to the theology of the Haggadah, 
cf. particularly The Wisdom of Solomon, xviii: 15 (ed. CHARLES). “ Thine all 
powerful word leaped from heaven down from the royal throne, a stern warrior 
into the midst of the doomed land.” ‘ : 

109—n the same way the Septuagint add autos to their translation of 
Deuteronomy xxvi: 8. Cf. Prius, l.c. The Midrash on 9173 112231 has been 
dealt with by Geicer, Urschrift (2nd ed.), Frankfurt 1928, pp. 339 f. In this 
case, the Greek, Samaritan and Aramaic versions seem to presuppose ms8>231 
in the original Hebrew. Only Aguila corresponds to 71723). 

110 Tanhuma, BUBER, 878), 8 reads jp"; in a related passage. 

111 Cf, VOLKMANN, l.c. pp. 21 ff. and 264 ff. 

Continued at foot of next page 
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Rabbi Jose ha-Gelili, Rabbi Eliezer, and Rabbi Akibah followed 
the literary fashion of their time to their own end. It is not so much 
the quantitas verborum as the qualitas structurae which is decisive. 
They made use of the midrashic method, where their classical 
antecedents and the compiler of the wn F553 followed the more 
formal demands of rhetoric: euruthmia and poikilia. Philo, in 
describing the meal of the Therapeutae, emphasises the fact that their 
maggidh or president, “has no thought of making a display, for 
he has no ambition to get a reputation for clever oratory.”*1° 
It is interesting that the very word he uses for “ display ” is epideixis. 
The Rabbis had—in their own way—overcome sectarian scrupu- 
losity. 

The Midrash occurs in at least four collections, in the Mekhilta 
de-Rabbi Yishmael, in the Mekhilta de-Rabbi Simeon b. Yohai 
(on Exodus xiv: 31),11° in Exodus Rabbah v: 14 and xxiii: 9 and 
in Midrash Tehillim, ed. Buber, on Psalm \xxviii, section 15.117 

The words 333708, fourfold, and 113835, fivefold, used in the 
last-named version, betray formal Greek influence to such an ex- 
tent that their occurrence in this context must be co-ordinated with 
the distinct aim of the whole Haggadah passage, viz.: auxésis or 
exaggeration. 

Buber’s view, according to which the editor of Midrash Tehillim 
added these Greek words, cannot be accepted. Why should he have 
included them in a tannaitic text which would be perfectly under- 
standable without them? Had they not been there, nobody would 
have missed them. On the contrary, the editor finds it necessary 
to explain the Greek words contained in the original text: 


YAW NAW 133 Wht. 
It is not inconsistent with its high purpose that the tone of the 


Midrash is light, especially as the “ play’ is of no halakhic con- 


115 De Vita Contemplativa, |.c., 75. 

116 Fd. J. N. Epstein, Jerusalem 1955. 

117 Targum Pseudo- Jonathan on Genesis xv: 14 and the Targum on Psalm 
Ixxvili: have also a reference to the 250 plagues. 


112 Cf. e.g. BACHER, Die Exegetische Terminologie der jiidischen Traditions- 
literatur, II, Leipzig 1905, p. 124. 

113 Institutio Oratoria, l.c., ili, vii, 6. 

114 Cornificius, one of the first Roman rhetoricians before Cicero, expresses 
himself as follows: “ Conclusiones constant ex ce ts amplificatione 
(et commiseratione).” Quoted by VOLKMANN, l.c., p. 263. A considerable 
number of Greek and Latin Encomia illustrate their relation to the theoretical 
requirements. 
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sequence. The more mirthful aspects of the sympotic pattern, 
paidia and geloion, are thus reflected. The interrogative particle 
ys which introduces the multiplied account of God’s miracles may 
well be more than a mere tannaitic terminus technicus, as which it 
appears at first sight. We know from Plutarch that riddles played 
their part in making the theme of the table talk interesting for all 
parnespants: He recommends the habits of simple people who 

“set one another a-guessing at names comprised and hid under 
such and such numbers.” 118 Athenaeus too has a long section in 
his Deipnosophists, covering some 25 pages, in which the propriety 
of proposing riddles at table is proved by an abundance of literary 
examples.41® One quotation must suffice: “‘ The solution of riddles 
is not alien to ‘ philosophy,’ and the ancients used to make a 
display of their knowledge by means of them. ... Answering the 
first guest who recited an epic or iambic line, each one in turn 
capped it with the next verse, or if one recited the gist of a passage, 
another answered with one from some other poet to show that he 
had spoken to the same effect”’ (x: 457c-e). 

The Rabbis did not philosophize at the Seder table, but they had 
their tsétémata with which they entertained themselves, their 
guests—if there were any—and those who came after them. That 
the learned sometimes proposed riddles and solved them at the 
same time is again not unusual. For this we have the authority 
of Macrobius: ‘‘ Quaestiones conviviales vel proponas vel ipse 
dissolvas’”’ (vii, li, 24). The rest of the amplificatio consists of a 
specification of miracles, chosen at random and not without variants 
in the different Haggadah versions and in midrashic sources. It 
ends in the glorification of God, the performer of all these marvellous 
deeds. 17° 

“DIS AT OSI 

Because of the reference to the paschal lamb, many scholars 
assume that R. Gamaliel I is the author of this passage, though he 
is usually described as R. Gamaliel ha-zaken. According to their 
opinion, the words D°p wipen Haw yrs DDN IMSS Nw 
represent a later adjustment which became necessary after the 


ae Ce Conviviales, Introduction to Book V. 


119 x, 448b-45 
- 20 Psalm See which is generally considered to be very late, is recited in 


the second part of the Seder Service. It was apparently included in the liturgy, 
because it shares the function of enumeratio with the dayyenu passage and the 
nishmath eulogy. 
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destruction of the Temple. Brief explanatory references to the 
meaning of the ritual performed are familiar to students of Com- 
parative Religion. 

Yet in view of the fact that all Tannaim mentioned in the 
Haggadah belong to the second rather than to the first century, it 
becomes likely that the author of this saying was R. Gamaliel II. 
He was responsible for the redaction of the “Amidhah and for the 
inclusion of the o°sw5p5) section in it.121 He was, moreover, 
well acquainted with Graeco-Roman. civilisation,1?? and we have 
special references to the almost humanistic atmosphere which pre- 
vailed in his circle: ‘‘ Permission was given to the House of R. 
Gamaliel to teach its pupils Greek, because they had a close relation 
with the (Roman) Government.” His son, R. Simeon, confirms: 
“that there were a thousand young men in his father’s House or 
Academy, five hundred of whom studied the Law, while the other 
five hundred studied Greek Wisdom.” 123 

In the light of such personal background and in connexion 
with our former findings, we may expect sympotic traces in the 
peculiar saying of R. Gamaliel as well. We have indeed fragments 
of grammatical compilations like those of the Alexandrian Herodian 
(second part of the second century C.E.), in which the various foods 
and drinks are used as catchwords, in order to classify them after 
the fashion of the glossographers. In this side-branch of Symposia 
Literature, which had its antecedents in some medico-dietetic 
writings of the first century B.c.E.,124 one finds hardly any dialogue. 
Persons and actions appear only as a means to demonstrate learning. 
Usually only the name of the author of a statement is transmitted. 

Macrobius makes interesting use of such philological and dietetic 
enquiries on the occasion of the banquet which he describes in 
his Saturnalia.1?° “* Symmachus takes some nuts into his hands, 
and asks Servius about the cause and origin of the variety of names 


*21In an oral communication, Dr. ROsENWASSER .suggested to me that 
R. Gamaliel’s utterance may be directed against the transformation of the 
Jewish Seder Meal by Judaeo-Christians into what later became the deipnon 
kuriakon. Cf. I, Corinthians, v: 6ff and xi: 23ff. 

_1?2 This applies equally to the other members of the assembly of the sages, 
with the possible exception of R. Tarfon. We know, e.g., that R. Gamaliel II, 
R. Joshua, R. Eleazar b. Azariah, R. Akiba and R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos went 
to Rome and had discussions with various Gentile scholars and philosophers 
(Gen. Rabbah, xx: 6, Ex. Rabbah xxx: 6, Mishnah ‘Abhodhah Zarah iv: 7, and 
Gemara ad locum, Tosefta, ibid. vi: 7). R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos was famous for 
his knowledge of foreign languages (Sanhedrin 17b). 

Continued at foot of next page 
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given to them. Servius answers that according to one school of 
scholars the walnut, jug/ans, derives its name a juvando et a glande. 
Gavius Bassus, however, is said to have connected juglans with 
Jupiter: Juglans arbor proinde dicta est ac Jovis glans. The nut is 
as it were worthy of the god.”!2® Gavius Bassus lived in the first 
century B.c.z. and wrote a book De Significatione Verborum.1*? 
It is of special significance that most etymologies of this kind belong 
to the sacred sphere. 128 

The Amora Rablia (fourth century) also required the lifting up 
of Massah and Maror for the reciting of R. Gamaliel’s statement, 
though its mishnaic formulation does not yet indicate the necessity 
of an accompanying gesture. This does not mean that it was un- 
known. The Haggadah text D°DIN 13N8W 3} AND as well as the 
above-quoted New Testament passages imply a general acceptance 
of this custom at an early stage of the development. 

R. Gamaliel’s etymology is sounder than that of Gavius Bassus, 
and, in fact, at least in two cases backed by pentateuchal proof- 
texts. It is nevertheless hardly acccidental that he chose the glosso- 
graphical method to impress the central message of the festival on 
the participants of the Seder. Goldschmidt has already sensed some 
formal inconsistency in the words D°73DD INN NII Dw oy AyD. 
Without being aware of possible affinities with sympotic literature, 
he proposes an implied connexion between 733 and N°S13, which 
would be quite possible in the realm of this sort of Volksetymologien. 
The fuller text of the statutory Haggadah allows for the suggestion 
that R. Gamaliel based his original saying on the Greek to atsumon 
for Hebrew 7. The proof-text would then employ the Septuagint 
rendering of Exodus xii: 39f . . . ou gar atsuméthé.1*° Professor 

126 Cf. also PLUTARCH, Quaestiones Conviviales, 1.c., VIII, quest. 6 and 7. 
Athenaeus, i: 12 d ff., iii: 106 be. vii: 278a, etc. 

127 Cf, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Gavius Bassus. 

128 Cf, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Cloatius Verus. Early neo-Pythagorean influence 
may have played its part in the symbolism which was attached to the hallowed 
traditions of the Passover celebrations by way of “ philology’: ““Symbola sunt 
compendia, quae brevissima forma (dia brachutaton fonon) largam doctrinam vel 
praeceptum morale continent.” Cf. O. CaseL, De philosophorum Graecorum 
silentio mystico, Giessen 1919, pp. 58 f, and PHiLo, De vita contemplativa 78. 

129 Cf, also PumLo, De Specialibus Legibus, ii: 158. As an alternative, a pun 


between the Aramaic noun for Massah, patira, and the Aramaic verb, petar, 
to free, may be suggested. 


123 Cf. S. LIEBERMANN, Greek in Jewish Palestine, New York, 1942, p. 20, 
for the relevant sources. 

124 Cf, MARTIN, l.c., pp. 26 and 185-188. 

125 jij, xviii, 1-3. 
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Liebermann has assembled so many examples of Greek phrases **° 
which remained in the context of Hebrew or Aramaic passages 
that such a device may have been used here as well, though there is 
no proof of it. 

Should it then be said that form and content condition one 
another and that there is little difference between the Jewish and 
Greek legacies as far as Symposia literature is concerned? Such an 
evaluation cannot be expected after what has been said. It would 
do less than justice to either side. _ 

There is with the classical authors a curiosity and vividness, 
an attempt to observe life and natural phenomena, above all a free- 
dom of the enquiring mind which cannot be found in the Haggadah. 
On the other hand, there is on the Jewish side a singlemindedness 
of purpose and a deep faith which is both simple and moving. 
wnt in contrast to tsétein is only a means to an ever-deepening 
confirmation of a certainty which was there before the search was 
started. The history of human efforts is concluded. Divine re- 
demption at the End of Time, which may come tomorrow, is 
expected. Exactness of scientific endeavour is replaced by a precision 
of rules for the intermediate order of things. Theamata and pragmata 
are concentrated in the unchangeable and obligatory (MDD) A¥3 and 
73. Neither jugglers nor dancers are allowed to defile the 
“ guarded night.”’ Flute accompaniment is relegated to the public 
sacrifice of the MDD }3"p. 

The compilers of the Haggadah have made their own contribution 
to sympotic writings. It is, in fact, in all its fragmentary and 
perhaps clumsy state an unanswered challenge to its models. 


London. S. STEIN. 


180 Cf. S. LIEBERMANN, Greek in Jewish Palestine, New York 1942, pp. 21 ff. 
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A Problematic Passage in the 


Apocalypse of Abraham 


HAPTER XXIII of the Apocalypse of Abraham, in which the 
scene of the Fall is described, has been touched upon by several 
writers. L. Ginzberg; writing in volume I of the Jewish Encyclopedia, 
says the following: ““ Adam and Eve are led to commit (sexual) sin 
by Azazel (Satana-El in the Book of Baruch; Sama-El in Pirke 
R. Eliezer) through his causing them to eat from the forbidden 
fruit, a grape from the vine . . . God informs Abraham that, not- 
withstanding yeser ha-ra‘ (“‘ the lustful desire”) and wns 5w Nant 
(“ the pollution of the serpent”), with which man from that time 
has been possessed, he has a free will of his own and may choose 
to abstain from sin.”’! A little further on Ginzberg adds that ‘‘ the 
emphasis laid on the freedom of will, notwithstanding the fall of 
man, presupposes a knowledge of the Christian doctrine of sin, 
against which the passage seems to be directed.”? H. Maldwyn 
Hughes asserts tersely that the answer given by God to Abraham’s 
question why God permits moral evil, is that man’s will is free. 
' F. R. Tennant writes with less assurance. After remarking that the 
description of the Fall is a curious one he goes on to say that the 
author of the Apocalypse of Abraham “ seems to have been some- 
what concerned with the problem of evil and theodicy,”* but 
Tennant hesitates to commit himself, it would seem, beyond saying 
that the author “ diverges from some of the older apocalyptic 
writers in making the Fall the starting point for his history of the 
aCe ae 
What is overlooked by the writers mentioned above is the striking 
fact that Abraham is not satisfied with God’s answer, namely, that 
Azazel was given power over those who will (to do) evil—in this 
case Adam and Eve—and proceeds to pose a second question in the 


1P, 92a; GINZBERG’S statements about the grape from the vine and the 
zohama shel nahash are imported from Midrashim and are not warranted by 
the Slavonic texts. 

2P, 92b. 

3 The Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature (London, 1913), p. 138. 

4The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin (Cambridge, 


1903), p. 193. 
5 Ibid. 
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following words: “‘ O Eternal, Mighty One! Wherefore hast Thou 
willed to effect that Evil should be desired in the hearts of men, 
since Thou indeed art angered over that which was willed by Thee, 
at him who is doing what is unprofitable in Thy counsel?” ® 

From the point of view of methodical exegesis the problem is 
whether Abraham’s second question remains unanswered or has 
some connection, however tenuous, with the opening paragraph of 
chapter XXIV immediately following it. Only C. H. Box has dimly 
perceived that the opening paragraph of chapter XXIV might be 
connected with the preceding chapter. The other writers failed to 
bring out the full import of the passage, possibly because they have 
allowed themselves to be guided by N. Bonwetsch’s somewhat 
subjective division of the Apocalypse of Abrahgm into chapters.” 

The opening paragraph of chapter XXIV, omitting modern 
punctuation marks, runs as follows: “and He said to me being 
angered at the nations on thy account and on account of the people 
of thy family who are (to be) separated after thee as thou seest in 
the picture the burden (of destiny) that (is laid) upon them and I will 
tell thee what shall be and how much shall be in the last days look 
now at everything in the picture’’. § s 

Box remarks that the above paragraph apparently contains the 
answer to the question at the end of the previous chapter, namely, 
that “‘ God allows men to desire evil (with the inevitable punishment 
later) because of the treatment meted out by the nations to the 
chosen seed (Abraham and his descendants).’® This tentative 
explanation scarcely explains anything and involves an obvious 
non-sequitur. Yet, it may well be that Box was groping in the right 


° The translation is that given by J. I. LANDSMAN in The Apocalypse of 
Abraham. Edit. C. H. Box, (London, 1918), p. 71. 

The passages quoted from the English edition have been checked against the 
Slavonic texts S, A and K—the first two as published by N. Tikhonravoy and 
the last as published by I. Porfir’ev. For a description of these editions see edit. 
C. H. Box, pp. x-xi and p. xiv. 

? The division first appeared in BoNwetscu’s German translation of the 
Apocalypse of Abraham in Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche, 1 
(Leipzig, 1897). 

_ § Edit. C. H. Box, p. 71. Professor W. K. MATrHews has kindly given the 
writer a more or less literal translation of the Slavonic passage which runs as 
follows: “ and (He) said to me thus alienated from the gentiles: for thy sake and 
for the sake of the people of thy tribe set apart after thee (that) thou shalt see 
in prefiguration the things that they shall be laden with and I will tell thee what 
shall be and how much shall be in the last days.”” Professor MATTHEWS is of the 
opinion that his translation coincides for the most part with J. I. LANDSMAN’s 
version (personal letter dated 25 April, 1957). 

VOpPacit. Daillwnwa 
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direction when he attempted to link up the first paragraph of chapter 
XXIV with the preceding chapter. 

The causal protasis in the opening paragraph of chapter XXIV is, 
indeed, meaningless, unless one postulates—and there are good 
reasons for doing so—that the author of the Apocalypse employs 
here a mental short-hand, so to speak, which obscures the logic 
behind his argument. This much is clear, alike from the Slavonic 
passage and the English version of it: because God is angered at 
(or: alienated from) the gentiles (Slavonic: yazykom) for the sake of 
(Slavonic: radi) Abraham’s seed etc. some, not clearly specified, 
people, are laden with a “burden,” as God is about to show 
Abraham in a picture prefigurating the future. Now, the “ burden ” 
which is said to be laid “‘ upon them ”’ can logically and syntactically 
hardly mean in the context a “ burden” laid upon Abraham’s 
descendants. It looks, then, as if some essential parts of the argument 
are suppressed, and this results in a seemingly inconsequential piece 
of reasoning. 

The present writer believes that the argument can be made 
explicit. Indeed, one of its premises is explicitly asserted elsewhere 
in the Apocalypse and it is that all nations, with the exception of 
the seed of Abraham, are the lot of Azazel,1° while the descendants 
of Abraham are the exclusive lot and heritage of God.11 So radical 
is this dualism in our Apocalypse that Abraham’s descendants are 
shown to him spatially separated from Azazel and the nations which 
are with him.12 On first reflection this dualism would seem to 
involve a difficulty, since from another part of the Apocalypse one 
gathers the impression that Azazel has power over unrighteous 
individuals as such.1% But perhaps the difficulty is more apparent 
than real. Taking the Apocalypse as a whole, including most of the 
additions in texts A and K, one is struck by the fact that the scope 
for repentance allowed to the seed of Abraham is extremely wide. 
It is only the unrepentant apostates who are said to adhere to 
Azazel and are ultimately doomed to perdition.1* In fact, with the 
one exception of Azazel’s erratic attempt to seduce Abraham 
from his duty,15 Azazel is never mentioned as exercising power over 
any son of Israel. For all one knows, even the attempt to seduce 


10 Jbid. p. 65 and p. 69. 
Bi 
id. 
18 Jbid. p. 53. 
Continued at foot of next page 
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Abraham may be of symbolic significance, since it takes place before 
the declaration by God of his covenant with Abraham. Moreover, 
the effect of Azazel’s exercising his evil power over unrighteous 
individuals is unconditional and is not affected by the sinner’s 
repentance. The purpose of this power is to lead the unrighteous 
astray in order thereby to assure their perdition. It is important to 
note that this relentless power of Azazel is very similar to the power 
of the unclean demons in the Book of Jubilees, x: 8-9, though some 
of the actions of Mastema as described. in the latter work, are puerile 
and far less intelligible than those of Azazel in the Apocalypse of 
Abraham.1*® There is yet another affinity between the Book of 
Jubilees and our Apocalypse, though the dualism in the latter is 
without a close parallel in the former. In the Book of Jubilees, 
xv: 31-2 is found the following statement: ‘“‘ For there are many 
nations and many peoples, and all are His (i.e. God’s), and over all 
hath He placed spirits in authority to lead them astray from Him. 
But over Israel He did not appoint any angel or spirit for He alone is 
their ruler... ”+7 (our italics). It was probably theological sus- 
ceptibility that promoted R. H. Charles to remark that here the 
ultimate result is treated as the immediate purpose. of God’s action. 18 
However, since God’s omniscience and omnipotence are assured in 
the Book of Jubilees, the ultimate result must be regarded as willed 
by God, and there is therefore no need to try to interpret away the 
natural sense of the above quotation. 

Bearing in mind, then, that Azazel’s power over nations other than 
Abraham’s descendants, is very much like that of the “ spirits in 
authority ” in the Book of Jubilees, one is in a position to interpret 
the opening paragraph of chapter XXIV in the Apocalypse of 
Abraham. Relating the paragraph to what precedes it in chapter 
XXIII and to what follows it in subsequent chapters, the suppressed 
argument underlying the paragraph can be made explicit by the 

16 Cp, ibid. XLVIII, 2, 9, 12. 


17 This is reaffirmed to Jacob, ibid. xix: 28. ‘ 
18 Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha (Oxford, 1913) II, 37 n. ad. loc. 


14 Ibid. pp. 85-6. The present writer regards the additions in texts A K as 
belonging to the original Apocalypse of Abraham, and this for two reasons: 
(a) in chapter XXXI they round off the eschatological picture by describing the 
fate of the unrepentant apostates, and (b) several of the additions appear to 
contain Hebraisms (see the writer’s articles in The Journal of Jewish Studies, 1V 
(1953), 108 ff and V (1954), 132 ff). Where A and K disagree the writer prefers on 
the whole the readings of K. 

15 Rdit. C. H. Box, pp. 51-3. 
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following propositions: (a) Man’s will is free. (b) God has fore- 
knowledge of the way in which man will exercise his will. It follows, 
therefore, (c) that God has foreknowledge that Abraham’s des- 
cendants will err, and (d) that God has foreknowledge of what the 
nations will do to Abraham’s seed, i.e. of both what they will be 
bidden by God to do and of their excessive harshness in doing it. 
It is at this stage that the reasoning links up with Abraham’s first 
question, namely, why was Azazel given power over Adam and Eve. 
In other words: the answer contained in the opening paragraph of 
chapter XXIV attempts to explain within the dualistic framework 
of the Apocalypse that the purpose of Azazel’s power is the eventual 
punishment of Adam and Eve’s gentile posterity.1° It is not, and 
cannot logically be, as Box thought it might be, a vindication of 
God’s action in endowing man with free-will. To be sure, the 
problem of divine causality and freedom of the human will is raised, 
but is not squarely faced. It is precisely because of the author’s 
inability to come to grips with the larger problem, of which he is 
aware, that the demonic role of Azazel assumes the tortuous form 
it does in the Apocalypse of Abraham. 

On the above view the history of the race as shown to Abraham 
does not begin at the Fall as Tennant thought it did, nor has the 
Fall anything to do causally with the fate of Abraham’s descen- 
dants.?° The Fall and the subsequent fate of Abraham’s seed both 
come into the picture because without them the ultimate purpose of 
Azazel’s power, as conceived by our Apocalypse, can not be ex- 
plained with any show of consistency. 

It is barely possible that the opening paragraph of chapter XXIV 
has no connection with either of Abraham’s questions in the pre- 
ceding chapter. In that case it is essential to emphasise again what 
has been said earlier about the wording of the paragraph; if 
Abraham’s descendants are wronged by the nations, as the para- 
graph seems to imply, then the “ burden” spoken of must mean 
something adverse to the gentile nations. It is difficult to see what 


19 That this type of paradoxical reasoning was not foreign to the Jewish 
*Aggadah is shown by the following example from Genesis Rabba, ix: 5: ““ Adam 
deserved to be spared the experience of death. Why then was the penalty of 
death decreed against him? Because the Holy One, blessed be He, forsaw that 
Nebuchadnezzar and Hiram would declare themselves gods; therefore was 
death decreed against him.” Cp. also the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, chapter 
XIII, on the punishment of the nations. 

20 Cf. H. H. Row ey, The Relevance of Apocalyptic (London, 1947), p. 112, 
where the opposite view is implied. 
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other interpretation would make sense of the causal clause “ being 
angered at the nations . . . etc.”’ unless one is prepared to regard 
both Abraham’s second question and the first paragraph of chapter 
XXIV as a later interpolation. The omission of these two passages, 
however, would only add support to the argument that no causal 
nexus can be established between the Fall and the misfortunes 
which befall Abraham’s descendants. Assuming, then, the integrity 
of the part of the text discussed above, it is probable that our first 
interpretation is correct. On the alternative interpretation one is 
left with a solution, which, though it follows the conventional line 
found in several Jewish pseudepigrapha, does. less than justice to 
the peculiar dualism of the Apocalypse of Abraham. 


Manchester ARIE RUBINSTEIN 
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The Dietary Laws of the Damascus Covenant 
in Relation to Those of the Karaites 


UR understanding of the relationship that exists between 

the doctrines of the Qumran community, of the Damascus 
covenanters, and of other Jewish sectarians, especially the Karaites, 
will become more complete as additional texts from Qumran are 
made available. At the same time, an attempt must be made to 
establish the most correct interpretation possible of crucial passages 
in the new literature and in the Damascus Covenant, and to bring 
to bear on the problem in question all available evidence from the 
early Karaitic literature. The present essay seeks to reach a tentative 
solution regarding one topic among the many that must yet be 
discussed. 

A few lines in the Damascus Covenant (XII: 11-15) contain 
injunctions regarding dietary laws; the passage in question reads 
as follows: O71 DDN? waam MNT 22a / WI ON ws pee ox 
SS DIT oS wioin wws mnon/wes S> sy omotn “pp 
Id? oS o2I07 95) ops] q[_lwa on / aps os °> YN 
Dns paws sin oD [on on sy / ODS IS WS. It seems clear 
that this passage, if not drastically shortened somewhere along the 
line of transmission, is brief because the Covenanter here mentions 
only some laws peculiar to his sect, or which are not clearly ex- 
pounded in the Biblical text. 

In this passage, the following terms and phrases have in the past 
given rise to difficulties in interpretation: 

(A) m°n (line 12): this has been variously translated as “living 
creature,’’? “‘ living being,”? “‘ wild animal,”? “ béte sauvage,” 4 
“* Tiere.” > In the Bible there is often a distinction made between 
mn and other living creatures;® in many places, to be sure, the 
term does mean simply “ living creature,” but that clearly cannot 


1 SCHECHTER, Fragments of a Zadokite Work (Cambridge, 1910), p. 1; 
CHARLES, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha \1 (Oxford, 1913), p. 829; LIEBERMAN, 
PAAJR XX (1951), p. 397. 

2 RABIN, Zadokite Documents (Oxford, 1954), p 

g GASTER, Dead Sea Scriptures (New York, roe) p 

4 LEVI, REJ LXI (1911), p. 200; LAGRANGE, RB ix i912), D235. 

© GINZBERG, Monatsschrift LVI (1912), p. 555. 

6 Cf. Gen. vii: 14, 21, viii: 1, 19; Ps. cxlviii: 10 et fr. 

7 Cf. Gen. viii: 17; Lev. xi: 2, 27, 47; Nu. xxxv: 3, et fr. 
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be the sense in the present passage, since certain living creatures 
such as fish and locusts are allowed as food. The term “ beast ” is 
most applicable here, but without the qualifying adjective “ wild ”7 
or “savage”’ (for the latter idea we would expect 47 Fn, AYIA 
or some similar phrase). In a previous passage® the covenanters 
are prohibited from selling OI Ay MN. to Gentiles lest 
the latter sacrifice them; since the term 73712 here clearly refers to 
a type of pure animal which one can (but may not) sell, this term 
may here best be understood as meaning a domesticated mammal, 
whereas the later phrase 7°" 9D appears to include all beasts, 
domesticated and non-domesticated. However, as the prohibition 
against eating impure beasts is derived from explicit Pentateuchal 
statements,® and as there is, furthermore, sno express mention 
made here of impure beasts, we can hardly expect this to be the 
prohibition. This passage evidently indicates a prohibition against 
the consumption of flesh considered Biblically pure.®°* We shall 
discuss the possible reasons for such a prohibition below. 

(B) os ‘53y (line 12): “ beehives ”1°=“ ruches,” 11 
** rayons ” 12; “ defilements of bees ’’; 1° “‘ the legs of bees ”’ (emend.: 
mai %39);24 “kleine Wiirmchen” (from Syriac eghlé de- 
dhebburiatha, translated by Payne-Smith as “ vermes qui ex apum 
ovis proveniunt ”);15 “larvae of the bees.”?1® The rendering of 
this phrase as “‘ beehives” etc. or “ defilements of the bees ” has 
no philological basis whatsoever, while Ginzberg’s hypothesis 
depends on the meaning of a Syriac phrase included, according to 
Payne-Smith, in the lexicographic collection of Quatremere, and 
which, the /atter states, is found once in an (unnamed) manuscript 
work of Moses bar Képha (d. 903)! The translation “‘ larvae of the 
bees” seems to be based upon one of two assumptions, namely 


7a The term nn does often mean “‘ wild beast ’’ in distinction to a domesti- 
cated beast—even such as is permissible as food (cf. Lev. xvii: 13). However, 
the context does not lead us to suspect that this is the meaning here. 

8 Damascus Covenant xii: 8-9 (ed. RABIN, p. 61). 

® Cf. Lev. xi: 4-8 et fr. 

_ °3 GINZBERG (cf. note 5, above) has unfortunately failed to comment upon 
this term. The present interpretation is also followed by P. R. Weis, JOR 
(n.s.) XLI, p. 141, who, however, fails to state his reasons for this rendering. 

10 SCHECHTER, op. cit., p. li. 

117 evi, ibid. 

12 7 AGRANGE, ibid. 

13 CHARLES, op. cit. 

14 REVEL, JQR (n.s.) III, p. 355, note. 

+ GINZBERG, ibid, pp. 555-6. Cf. PAYNE-SMITH, Thesaurus Syriacus, p. 2794. 
18 LIEBERMAN, ibid.; RABIN, op. cit.; GASTER, op. cit. 
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(a) that, as the Syriac phrase already referred to does mean “‘ vermes 
etc.,” then “ larvae” represents a good parallel with respect to bees, 
or (b) that as 53» implies roundness, then only “larvae” can 
be the corect explanation; if these are the only considerations—and 
the present writer can think of none other—then this suggestion can 
only be considered a guess. In the absence of any sounder suggestion, 
the translation “ legs of bees,” which depends solely upon emending 
a single letter, appears to be more satisfactory than the others. 
Such a phrase actually occurs, in a similar context, in the medieval 
rabbinic literature. 1? 

(C) OM. winswn WS ANT wel 55 Ty (lines 12-13): this 
phrase has been rendered “ any living creature that moveth in the 
waters ”18=“‘ toute 4me vivante qui remue dans l’eau ”;1° “all 
the living things that creep in water ”?°=“ any living entity that 
creeps in water ”’?1=“‘ des animaux qui rampent dans l’eau ”’; 2? 
** any living creature that lives in the water.” ?3 The first possibility 
is excluded by the fact that fish are allowed as food, while the last 
depends on an unacceptable rendering of wii. It seems clear 
that the phrase refers to amphibious creatures other than fish proper. 
The phraseology of this sentence seems to be a conflation of parts 
of two verses, Lev. xi: 10 and 46. 

(D) win (line 12): returning to this phrase, which by some 
translators has been rendered “ creeping thing ’’?4 and by others 


17 Cf. Tosafot to Abodah Zarah 69a: 
JORY PI! 7 DID TT WYRI WIS DAT OMNI 99 NOM WIT POON 1S INT NIN 
1D) DINID WI NOdysa MrwysT yD DMNIIT HIT ON TIT I 3755 ped SOND DIDNT 
Sefer Yeré’im, p. 2, No. 69: 
woIn pwpaws) wstn ay psnya Dos onw oND7 Ow Owe iw E7yS ONT wat 
moaa3 D137 NAT TI AND DIDd yy pI 9/MpI Wind PS PIs pmand ons ponds ony 
sim Dipd Dy yn 777 SDOS DI SWI Mp yy AMD 
Mordecai to Bésah II: 
mmyid n5235 (07 Dw OD 73 IN 13 Danyy DNs ONSDINY |”YS wot DOIN SY TDI 
DoNIT NywH mIDD Pwr Dyws WIT OS PNIDw PPS pd 879 BND /D3T WITT YK N91 
13) wath ani ans pays ons 
(The reader will notice a discrepancy between Mordecai’s version of the Sefer 
Yeré’im passage and the printed version of that text.) 
Cf. Tur, Yoreh De‘ah 81: 
PINYO ONS www “YS NVA WD 351 NN yO NAS DWH 13 PRI IID aNs7 wat 
13 
Cf. SeMaG, No. 133 n”. 
18 SCHECHTER, op. cit.; CHARLES, op. cit. 
19 LAGRANGE, ibid. 
20 RABIN, op. Cit., p. 62. 
21 GASTER, op. Cit. 
22 Levi, ibid. 
23 LIEBERMAN, ibid. 
24 SCHECHTER, CHARLES, LIEBERMAN, RABIN. 
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“reptile,’25 we are at a loss to determine exactly what kind of 
animal is meant here. In Biblical Hebrew, a wd" is usually (though 
not always) distinguished from other types of animals, without 
further specification; ?2® only in the Mishnah do we find any con- 
notation of impurity necessarily attached to this term.*’ The 
clause of which this word is a part, however, appears to be a para- 
phrase of Lev. xx:25, MMAID DAW] NS wpwn Nw. . . 
sppd ond cnowan ws ADIN wenn WR 2521 Apa; 
in this Biblical verse, the words AMINA wan Ws 5553 seem 
either to constitute an ambiguous phrase or to imply that only 
certain kinds of “ creeping things ” have been “set apart to hold 
unclean.” Thus, this word in the Damascus Covenant passage 
may mean any animal which “‘ moves upon ,the ground ” (as in 
Gen. ix: 3)—and is therefore an ambiguity in the text—or it may 
imply the prohibition of all D°wD properly speaking, although 
the Biblical phrase in question indicates the prohibition only of 
some kinds; or else, the term w2" is here used in the sense of pw? 
and there is a corresponding implication that all “‘ creeping things ” 
(cf. Lev. xi: 41 ff.) except locusts are excluded. atts last possibility 
appears to be the most acceptable. 

We may now propose the following tentative translation of the 
passage in question: 

“One must not make his soul detestable with all beasts and 
creeping things by eating of them, from the legs (?) of bees to all 
living things which creep in water. Fish should not be eaten unless 
they are (first) split open while alive and their blood is shed. All 
the locusts in their various kinds should enter into fire or water 
while still alive, because this is the law of their creation.”’ 

From the rabbinic literature we learn that a group of perishim 
who lived after 70 C.E. abstained from meat (and wine), the reason 
being that the daily sacrifice and wine-libation had ceased;?° this 
was a tendency which appears to have died out quite rapidly in 
Pharisaic Judaism. The opinion that the blood of fish should be shed 
was held by the fourth-century heretic Jacob of Kefar Naborai.?° 
The prohibition against the eating of locusts found dead is ascribed to 


25 TAGRANGE, LEviI, GASTER. 
26 Cf. Gen. vi: 7; vii: 23; Ez. viii: 10; Ps. cxlviii: 10; Hos. ii: 20, et fr. 
oe Sanhedrin viii: 2, Niddah iii: > eteir (always in combination with 
Dypy 
2° Cf. the phrase Lev. xi: 44 yosn by wenn pawn $53 o>snwp3s M8 IsDEN Nd). 
2° Cf. Baba Bathra 60b. 
Continued at foot of next page 
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Saadia in the Sijilmassan inquiry addressed to Hai Gaon, but the 
latter responds that he is not acquainted with such an opinion of 
Saadia’s.*1 It may be added that the Samaritans demand the 
drowning of locusts and prohibit the eating of fish-blood. 32 

It is only among the Karaites, however, that these laws in their 
complexity find suitable parallels. For example, according to 
statements of al-Kirkisani in his Kitab al-anwdr wa’l-mardkib*%— 
selections from which I append in English translation at the end of 
this essay—most of the early sectarians later grouped together under 
the common appellation “ Karaites” prohibited the eating of 
animal flesh. This was also true of two pre-Ananitic sectarians 
of the seventh century, Abi ‘Isa al-Isfahani and Yudghan.5 The 
reason given by ‘Anan for the prohibition of sheep and cattle was 
that the permission of eating such flesh was made incumbent upon 
the possibility of observing the injunction (Deut. xv: 22) ‘“ Thou 
shalt eat it within thy gates ’’; since the Exile, it had been impossible 
to fulfil such a condition.?® Isma‘il al-‘Ukbari offered as proof 
the Biblical statement (Deut. xii: 27) “‘... And the blood of thy 
sacrifices shall be poured out against the altar of the Lord thy God, 
and thou shalt eat flesh,’ emphasizing that where there was no “‘altar”’ 
—i.e., in Exile—fiesh could not be eaten. Benjamin al-Nahawendi, 
Daniel al-Kimisi, and Karaites of the province of Fars adduced still 
other verses for this prohibition. Most interesting is the view of 


31 Cf. GINZBERG, Geonica II (New York, 1909) p. 45: 
$57 PAN ww DIT] DNS YAW DIN “PST OM AID 37 1 1930 PINDWNT OND YD WPI 
P83 MIYD 39 17 839 Pow ND NIMIN (FTIWh) +++ NITID IN RMD IS “BY OND yptD 
DN PIDST IND + « + POT PsyD Pa yD DS payd Pd PORT DID NTT NOS DN DIN IDK Y”3 
STW) 2 APN IN 17) IDqyO My nw> WS PND 

Cf. SCHECHTER, Saadyana (Cambridge, 1903), p. 62. 

It has been asserted that such a rule is found in Pirké de-Rabbi Eliezer, Ch. 
IX (ed. Warsaw, 1852, fol. 21b) yo ixnaay 1ds81 -ooM> JDw3 pI DMA YO Usaaw 1s 
spya nips> yo pasn. This reading, however, is much in doubt (cf. Luria’s com- 
mentary ibid); the Oxford MS. evidently has the following reading: y» 187331 15x 
TBYI NID? yOI DT yO www x1 ODD JPwi ya7 psn, and thus also MS. Vienna, 
in opposite order. This being the case, it is clearly unwarranted to conclude that 
this statement is in accordance with the rule in the Damascus Covenant passage. 
Cf. also GINZBERG, ibid., p. 557, note 3. 

SENG). WRESCHNER, Die samaritanische Tradition (Halle, 1888), pp. 51-2. 

38 Ed. NemMoy (New Haven, 1939-1943). 

34 Kitab al-anwar, pp. 1241-3; cf. Appendix, below. 

35 Kitab al-anwar, pp. 51-2; English translation by NemMoy in HUCA VII 
(1930), pp. 382-3. 

36 Kitab al-anwar, pp. 1241-2; cf. Séfer hammiswot I*-“Anan (ed. HARKAVY), 
p. 4, and, for a more general discussion, HARKAvy’s note, pp. 193-4. 


30 Cf. Ber. Rabba vii: 2 et fr. The reader will find a full discussion of this 
matter in BUCHLER’s article, JOR (n.s.) II, pp. 442-5. Cf. Jewish Encyclopaedia, 
s.v. ‘ Jacob of K’far N.” 
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some Karaites of Tustar, who forbade the eating of meat because 
they believed that the inflicting of pain upon animals was prohibited 
by reason; only under very certain conditions, so they argued, had 
such a practice been allowed during the pre-Exilic period. The 
underlying factor in the promulgation of all these views is the strong 
tendency toward asceticism, which one may so clearly observe in 
the Biblical commentaries of the early Karaites. 

It is clear that the law concerning the slaughtering of fish indicates 
that the Covenanter prohibited fish found dead (which is contra- 
dictory to the rabbinic view),*’ live fish, as well as fish-blood. 
According to al-Kirkisani,** there were somewhat varying views 
among the early Karaites about these matters. All we know of 
‘Anan’s opinion is that he allowed as food, only fish caught by 
believers. One group of Karaites was of the opinion that the legal 
slaughtering of a fish consisted merely in removing it from the water; 
others, including al-Kirkisani himself, held that this was not 
sufficient, but that it was further necessary to keep the fish out of 
water until it was dead, and that this had to be done by a believer. 
Daniel al-Kimisi was of the opinion that the fish had to be slaughtered 
(by a believer), and its blood shed, before it'could be considered 
permissible as food; thus, he is alone (together with his followers) 
in holding a view identical with that here expressed in the Covenant. 

The injunction prohibiting the eating of any kind of “ creeping 
thing,” including those kinds that “ creep in the water,” is evidently 
directed against the rabbinic rule that only those species are 
prohibited which specifically move about “on the land” (ef. 
Ley. xi: 44) or in rivers, lakes, and seas, but not necessarily those 
which live (or are generated) in cisterns, pits, or caves, or in fruits 
etc.2®° The Karaites, as we know, were particularly critical of the 
rabbis on this point of law, holding that all creeping things of this 
kind were prohibited; in the writings of al-Kirkisani,4° Salm6n b. 
Yertham, 4+! and Judah Haddassi*? we find very severe anti-rabbinic 


SU Ci Hullinic16. > 

88 Kitab al-anwar, pp. 1198-1203; cf. Appendix, below. 

8° Cf. Hullin 66b-67b; cf. LIEBERMAN, ibid., pp. 396-8, who, however, remarks 
that “ the rabbinic law . . . states explicitly that one is allowed to drink water 
from any pit, cavity, or cave, together with the larvae which breed in it.” From 
the passage in Hullin (cf. Sifré Shemini iii: 1) it would appear that all types of 
insects inhabiting such water-holes, etc., are allowed, rather than just larvae. For 
the permissibility of plant-worms and similar species, cf. Yoreh De‘ah 94 and 
sources there, esp. Sifra. Lev. xi: 41. 

4° Cf. Kitab al-anwar, p. 1230; cf. Appendix, below. 

Continued at foot of next page 
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strictures concerning this matter. It is, however, more difficult to 
say in what particular way the injunction pertaining to bee-particles 
is related to Karaite law; there is no rabbinic rule against the eating 
of honey with particles of the bee in it—and the Ashkenazic codifiers 
went further and even specifically allowed this 43—but, on the other 
hand, the Karaites apparently did not denounce their opponents on 
this particular point of law. Only through indirect statements, as 
that of Aaron b. Elijah** to the effect that “‘ when the honey is 
separated from the bees, it is necessary that they be not separated 
through heating and boiling, from the verse (Lev. xi: 43) ‘ Ye shall 
not make yourselves detestable (with any swarming thing)’, i.e. out 
of fear of the filth of this creeping thing exuding into the honey ”— 
do we learn that it was a Karaitic practice to separate between them. 
The stringency of Karaite law on the subject of ‘‘ creeping things ” 
would also militate against the possibility that they would have 
allowed such a practice. It is, finally, quite difficult to say exactly 
what our text means by the terms O7°3*)3 D307 4D): according 
to the Mishnaic rule, +* only those of the “ four kinds ”’ specifically 
known as 33m were allowed, which appears to be in accordance 
with our text. At the same time, the allowing of locusts as food only 
after their being slaughtered by being passed through fire or drowned 
in water is a rule closely parallel with the Karaite law which stipulates 
that locusts must be slaughtered before they can be considered 
allowable as food, *® locusts found dead being considered nebélah. 

Taking all factors into consideration, we may conclude that the 
laws here discussed bear the closest resemblance to Karaite dietary 
rules, at least insofar as we may judge from published Karaite 
sources. It remains for specialists who have manuscript sources at 
their disposal to supply us with additional evidence from Karaite 
works preserved in this form alone. Only after a painstaking 

48 Cf. above, note 17. 

44 Gan Eden 93a. 


46 Cf, Hullin iii: 7. 
Continued at foot of next page 


41 The Book of the Wars of the Lord, ed. DAvIDSON (New York, 1934), p. 105: 
(nD) sD I3 TIS MIWA RD INST eo IND y9D9 DAN eo AT Owain Tyr Daa 
-O°D) DID] INST pw paws 

42 Eshkol, p. 133d: 
ePaDo AN Apwe $21 NOM 551 DMN CMW OI maw) 93 AWa>r 

ibid., p. 136d: 

nana pusn oy warn pawn (o> Da niwbI OS INN X1 ONY. WIPES OHMS NWN 
“pnw prwn $2 DD Nw] NS WPwh OS +OMIND PyIsT ww PriD_D omy wy Jwip 
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examination of all the Karaitic evidence available shall we perhaps 
be able to answer the question which continues to plague researchers: 
Did the Karaites have their origin long before the age of ‘Anan, or, 
on the other hand, did ‘Anan and his followers take their inspiration 
from sources such as have now been brought to light at Qumran? 
This writer, for one, having examined a considerable amount of the 
Karaitic evidence, agrees at the present time with neither of these 
theories, for reasons which must be stated in a separate essay. 


Hebrew University—University of Wisconsin. NORMAN GOLB. 


APPENDIX 

Passages from al-Kirkisani’s Kitab al-Anwdar wa’l-Mardakib Bearing 
on the Early Dietary Laws of the Karaites* 
XII: 1, 1 (p. 1182): 
CONCERNING IMPURE AND PURE BEASTS, DOMESTICATED 

AND WILD 
1. Scripture states (Deut. xiv: 4) DNA AWS ANNAN AST 
maw nw iw, and in another place it states (Lev. xi: 2) 77 FN 
PONT Oy aws man O21 1228 Ws. Thus did Scripture make 
known that both the term 7373 and the term 7°N can be applied 
to beasts, even though the term 7°N in some Scriptural passages 
refers to wild beasts and the term 33 at times to domesticated 
ones. Nay, (both kinds) fall into the category subsumed by the 
term 3713 from the aspect of their beastliness, and into the category 
subsumed by the term 7°n from the aspect of their animalness. 
Now Scripture has mentioned ten kinds of permitted (animals), 
? All quotations are from the five-volume edition of L. NemMoy (New Haven, 


1939-43), and include only such passages as pertain to the above discussion. I 
wish to thank Prof. Goitein for his valuable remarks concerning the translation. 


48 Cf. Gan Eden 101c: 

DT yO S¥pw IIT Oy wen ops ONIs wanww ONS Ww oMONT IP_PY MIMS MIN Paws 
OY AT UPDIM + + + INT SOMDW IY APS OD Oy IS INT DT OS DST YD AD4NT INT OS 
1932 SIP) SIT Wsy Nn niw np 9k on ov NIM Dpsw dpm 

Cf. Séfer hammiswot l* Anan, p. 67: 
DoS WI PIT) OX 8) OTT 33 OY ANT INN SD DT WIS NWS IS aNDT wnsbSNd WON. » 
IWS O7)N3a 239m) OS WD3 ODT YTS) NT MD (bY WEIN BND Awan oy win SSN Ndr Nd 
VS 172 P%O¥T AS 1779 1791 9 TIS ND NOK DT HR NDT y131 DT mo MST Ps 
17) SDS WWI SP_IT AMsad1 Ind (2) nosp47 
GINZBERG (ibid., 557-8) is clearly putting a forced interpretation on the 
Damascus Covenant passage in question when he claims that it does not neces- 
sarily stipulate such a condition, but only that, in distinction to fish, locusts may 
be put in fire or water (i.e. to cook them) while they still happen to be alive. ~ 
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three of them domesticated—cattle, sheep, and goats—and the 
remaining seven wild. 


XII: 33. 1-4 (pp. 1241-3): 
CONCERNING THE MATTER OF THE FLESH OF CATTLE AND SHEEP IN 
EXILE? AND THE RETORT TO THOSE WHO PROHIBIT IT 

1. ‘Anan the Exilarch was the first (of the Karaites) to prohibit 
the eating of the flesh of sheep and cattle in the Exile; he was followed 
in this by Benjamin (al-Nahawendi), Isma‘il al-‘Ukbari, and Daniel 
al-Kiimisi, as well as by a group of Karaites of the present generation, 
all of them adducing different Biblical proofs for this. ‘Anan ad- 
duced the Scriptural statement (Deut. xv:22) 13928 Jpwa 
as his proof.* This, as we mentioned in Book IV, Chapter 39, is 
(to say) that when Scripture ordained something dependent on a 
certain place, time, or body, it was made-incumbent (upon us) only 
in the same sense in which it was ordained; therefore, since Scripture 
made the permissibility of meat and the eating of o%iInN ‘nt 
dependent on the pw’, it did not permit it anywhere else. Benjamin 
adduced another verse as proof, namely (Deut. xii: 20), °5 
313. AS POS vo a M—in that event, 2) WWI TDN NWN. 
He only allowed the eating (of meat of this kind) in case of the 
“* widening of the borders,” i.e. the Holy Land; if there could be no 
“widening,” it would not be possible. This (so says Benjamin) is 
in conformity with the Scriptural statement (Deut. xix: 8) ON) 
3233 AS PAS vs a; in relation to this is it said (ibid., 9) 
oy woe Ty ~ Fpp'. Since the annexation of these addi- 
tional cities would only be obligatory with the “ widening of the 
boundaries,” the eating of meat also would only be allowable with 
the “‘ widening of the boundaries.”—This is his proof; and even 
though it is not exactly ‘Anan’s proof, yet it is of the same kind. 

2. Isma‘il demonstrated the prohibition of meat through the 
Scriptural statement (Deut. xii:27) nam oY Jew nar on 
SONn awam JOS Vv. He said, “ Verily, Scripture allowed the 
eating of meat only after the spilling of blood upon the altar, but 
when the blood is not spilled upon the altar, the eating of meat is 


2 It will be noticed that while Kirkisani here specifies the flesh of cattle and 
sheep, the context of his remarks forces one to conclude that in the case of 
certain Karaites, as Daniel al Kamisi, the Karaites of Tustar, and probably 
Isma‘il al-‘Ukbari, the prohibition was directed against all animal flesh. Cf. 
Haddassi, Eshkol, pars. 229-231, for a later account of the Karaite views. Cf. also 
note 4, below. 

3 Cf. Sefer hammiswot I* Anan, p. 4. 
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not permitted.” Daniel also based his prohibition against meat on 
this proof. But he alone adduced as (an additional) argument for 
this (prohibition) the Scriptural statement (Hos. ix: 4) 12D° NY) 
tse Pos $5 ond ONS BMD ont . pew 
vs mea sinh sd owpi> opmd>. He said that Scripture (here) 
let it be known that the cause of (the fact alluded to in) the statement 
(ibid.) IN’ PODS OD is that it did not “enter into the house 
of the Lord.” Now all slaughtered meat in existence at the time that 
no food is entering into “9 M3 is DNS O95; and anyone 
who eats of it is defiled. * é 

3. As (additional) proof, he and others. have adduced the 
statement of Isaiah, p.b.w.h. (/s. Ixvi: 3), 73) WS 75% wr wmiw; 
this (they say) refers to one who slaughters cattle or sheep in the 
Exile—verily, he is in the same category as one who slaughters a 
man. They also use as proof the statement in the first section of 
the book (ib. xxii: 12) SW of OISBy DS Ys SIP 
spp} °D25, after which it states (ibid., 13) ANB ww AIM 
" minwi ws oN, \Ns pnw Apa im). Now they say that 
this is stated of the exiles, and that the passage informs (us) that 
(the exiles) controverted that which they were commanded (to do) 
at this time, and ate meat and drank wine—and this is an unfor- 
giveable sin. 

4. A group of the Karaites of Tustar, of those who employ 
speculation in matters of reason, argue that causing pain to animals 
is forbidden by reason, and (say) that it was only allowed for a 
certain reason and under certain conditions. The reason is that the 
Creator is able to give compensation (to the slaughtered animal); * 
and the conditions are (contained in) the Scriptural statement 
(Deut. xv:22) 33928 J ywsa. When the “yw would be 
removed, so would this permission be taken away, the prohibition 
thus returning to its source which is in the intellect. Some of the 
people of Fars adduce as proof the Scriptural statement (Deut. 
xii: 21) JaN¥D1 Ppa] Anan. . . ape Jeo pay % 


*T quote here from the commentary of Daniel al-Kumisi on Hosea (ix: 4): 
49D MAND S93 WNW WI TN YD WM) YODIS 9D “DD NOW SIT HID wa $DiwM $d je + + 
QDS) NII NDS DOP +NMODN} AT D9 9 NIA WS wr 9D “ND yD “NNT NI IMpA Iy ons 
qwa. Cf. MANN, JQR, (n.s.) XII, p. 484, where this passage will be found with a 
few variants; cf. also ibid., pp. 480-1. (I was kindly allowed to make use of this 
passage from Daniel’s commentary on the Minor Prophets by Prof. E. Urbach. 
An edition of this text is forthcoming.) 

44 Te., in a future life; cf. GoLDzmmErR, Vorlesungen (2. Auflage, Heidelberg, 
1925), p. 100, for a similar doctrine among the Mu‘tazilites. 
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[Jwas mis S52 J ywa nos PNY ww Ib 7A yn WK. 
They say that Scripture only allowed the slaughter and eating (of 
animals) on condition that there would be “ distance” from the 
chosen place; but since the chosen place is no longer in actual 
existence, there can occur no “ distance” from that place, so the 
slaughtering and eating (of animals) is therefore not possible. As 
for him who imagines that the Scriptural statement (Ley. xvii: 3-4) 
Dw AWS IS [TIM FY NS aw IS Te nw ws ONT TS WS Es] 
77 {Dwi BO FIP AAPM) aT 2 TI OAS MD Si TIND? yin 
[ey 9p NIT BNA DDN... 8177 wd awn’ O47 is binding in 
relation to slaughter and that i it is a precept for all generations, I 
have already recorded the opinion of one of the rabbis refuting 
this view, and shall here make mention of that which fortifies this 
opinion of his, in addition to what he himself has already discussed. ® 
(In xii: 34, Kirkisani proceeds to refute the above views). 


XI: 10. 1-14 (pp. 1198-1203): 

CONCERNING THE PROHIBITION OF CARRION FISH, AND OF EATING 
FisH CAUGHT BY GENTILES, PRECEDED BY (A DISCUSSION OF) THE 
PROHIBITION OF EATING WHAT THEY HAVE SLAUGHTERED ® 

1. We desire, before speaking about the legal slaughter of fish 
and the prohibition against eating it if procured from dissenters, to 
first discuss some premises necessary to such a discourse. The 
Creator, glorious be His praise, prohibited us, in His Book, from 
eating the N533—this being the 9233 which is the dead (beast). 
He did this in saying (Deut. xiv: 21) A523 95 YONN WN: this is a 
general statement which he in no other place made more specific 
(by saying) that He meant only certain animals in preference to any 
of the others. It is evident that this (prohibition) is a general one 
and that He meant by it all animals. So also did he prohibit us from 
(eating) the ADW in saying (Ex. xxii: 30) 89 ABO Awa 4qWa>l 
ws powh 3959 oN. We have already stated what is the 
meaning of His mentioning the 77’, namely, He here used as His 
example what is most predominant in the nature of things; for most 
often the torn beast is (found) in an open field or some desert place. 
Furthermore, we have explained and discussed in Book X, Ch. 6— 

5 This passage is apparently missing from the extant text of the Kitab 


al-anwar. 
6 Cf. Happasst, Eshkol, par. 235. It is evident from this statement of 


Kirkisani’s, however, that GINZBERG’S remark (ibid., p. 556) that “ .. . unser 
Verfasser stimmt demnach mit der von allen Kardern vertretenen Ansicht, dass 
Fischblut verboten ist . . . ’ must be somewhat modified. 
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which concerns impurity—the 923 and 7D(, and have shown 
the distinction between them, that the 7523 is that (animal) which 
dies a natural death, while the 757% is that which dies by virtue of 
some externally-administered cause, either a man’s doing or other- 
wise, which brings about its death. 

2. When we consider the reason for making obligatory the 
prohibition of moa3 and Ab (WY, we find none except the fact that 
the body in question was not properly slaughtered—i.e.,. by cutting 
the windpipe as regards those animals whose proper slaughtering 
consists in cutting the windpipe, or by some. other means which 
constitutes the proper slaughtering of the animal involved; for, 
indeed, that which is properly slaughtered is not prohibited as food— 
as long as it is in itself pure. We furthermore find no distinction (in 
Scripture) between 923 and DW in respect to their being 
prohibited as food and in respect to their being able to impart 
uncleanness. Nay, we find them (used) as parallel expressions (in 
this regard) in every passage, such as (Lev. xxii: 8) 89 ADU 4533 
ma may? SDs’ and the statement of Ezekiel, p.b.w.h. (Ezek. 
iv: 14), AY IYI “yw SNOD8 89 T_ Ww AAN. 

3. We further find that none of the (Jewish) community from 
East to West denies that the animal which a dissenter slaughters is 
prohibited as food. This is one of the things which is derived from 
authentic tradition. The manner (of its interpretation) is the same 
as what we have mentioned concerning the subject of prayer and 
other matters—a combination of the consensus of opinion and of 
authentic tradition. This is in accordance with what we have 
written in Book II, Ch. 18 . . . (In the following passage, Kirkisani 
points out that this is clearly established from the story of Daniel 
and his friends, cf. Dan. i: 8 ff.). 

4. One group adduces, as (an additional) argument for this, the 
statement (Ps. cvi:28) ond nat Ws \—meaning the 
sacrifices of the non-observant, as is clear from the verse (Ezek. 
xviii: 32) “31 On Hw3 pSNN N? %2—..e., the death of non- 
observers. It is not possible to interpret the word O°N1 in this place 
in any other way than as “ non-observers.” He (here) upbraided 
them and put them to shame for eating the sacrifices of the non- 
observers, i.e., those who are dissenters from the religion. This 
demonstrates the prohibition against the slaughtered product of 
dissenters. Some of our fellow (Karaites) demonstrate this, again, 
by the verse (Deut. xiv: 3) Mapin 59> DD8h N> and the statement 
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of our master Solomon, p.b.w.h. (Prov. xxi: 27) Ay aypwr mst 
and also (ibid. xv: 8) “> FAapin oyws nar. And if one were to 
state that one’s natural feelings, let alone reason, testify to the 
prohibition of (eating) that which is slaughtered by dissenters, he 
would be correct. There is also proof of this by way of interpretation 
—indeed, it is an effective interpretation which cannot be refuted— 
and we have mentioned it in Book IX, Ch. 8. 

5. Now if this is correct and the Scriptural statement (Deut. 
xiv: 21) moa3 55 35>Nn N85 is a general statement, since it is 
nowhere made more specific, then it is obligatory that every 7533 
be prohibited. In our opinion it is stated that fish can be 7533, 
since Scripture states concerning the prohibited species among 
them (Ley. xi: 11) 1S3pwn ond31 ANI and it is not possible for 
one to say that (the term) 7923 can be applied to the unclean 
species alone, and not to the clean species. Nay, since the impure 
fish which is dead is (considered) 1933, then by the same token 
the pure fish which is dead should be (considered) 7933. If this is 
so, then carrion fish—i.e., that which has died in the water—is no 
doubt prohibited. Now this refutes the rabbinical opinion concerning 
the permissibility of dead fish found floating on the water. ’—Then 
again, more amazing than this is the matter which we have already 
written about them, §® to the effect that they claim that if, after an 
impure fish swallowed a pure fish and the impure fish were caught 
and the pure one found in its belly, then it would be permissible to 
take the pure one out and eat it.® 

6. Since the prohibition of eating 7533 of fish is established, it 
is necessary that there be an essential condition which causes the 
fish to be other than 71933, so that eating it is possible, just as in the 
case of beasts and fowl there is a condition which causes it to be 
other than 723, so that eating them is possible. In beasts the 
essential condition is ritual slaughter, while in fowl it is npn, as 
has been mentioned previously. A group of our fellow (Karaites) 
contends that the essential condition which causes the fish to be other 
than 7533, so that its being eaten is possible, is taking it out of the 
water while in the process of fishing. This opinion cannot be correct, 


7 Cf. above, Text, note 37. No passage in the rabbinic literature, to my 
knowledge, specifically permits carrion fish, but the inference that ‘such is 
allowed necessarily follows from the fact that no slaughtering is needed for 
the fish. 

8 Kitab al-anwar i: 3, 26 (pp. 22-3) =HUCA VII, p. 341. 

9 Cf. Bekorot 7b (Mishnah and Gemarah). 
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for two wrongs would result. The first is that if a dissenter were to 
catch a fish and take it out of the water and then return it to the 
water—or if it happened to escape from him—then it would not be 
possible to eat this fish, since its “ proper slaughter,” by which it 
becomes other than 7533 and through which eating it is possible, 
would have been carried out by a dissenter, and it would be pro- 
hibited on these grounds.—And it is not possible that one thing be 
“* properly slaughtered ”’ twice. 

7. The second thing is the converse of this. Namely, if a Jew 
caught a fish and it returned to the water, and if subsequently a 
dissenter caught it and it died in his possession, eating it would be 
permissible, since the Jew had already “ properly slaughtered ” it 
in first catching it and removing it from the water. Both of these 
things are wrong. And if this be so, then catching a fish and removing 
it from the water does not constitute its proper slaughter. Of 
necessity, its proper slaughter consists in keeping it held in the air 
while in the possession and keeping of a Jew. Thus, the manner of 
its catching is like that involved in catching a bird or beast, in which 
case it may afterwards remain without being sacrificially, or other- 
wise, slaughtered, just as it is possible for a fish té remain (alive) after 
being caught so that it may be returned to the water. It is established, 
therefore, that it is not permissible to eat a fish, unless it dies while 
in the possession and keeping of him whose slaughtered product is 
permissible as food—that is, by his keeping it and preventing it 
from being returned to the water: this constitutes its legal slaughter. 

8. The Exilarch (“Anan) proved the prohibition of eating fish 
from the hand of disbelievers by adducing the Scriptural statement 
(Nu. xi: 22) OT wnw* Ip31 {NX which is followed by the words 
(ibid.) and FDS ON 37 52 MS ON. He said: “ (Scripture) 
equated these two (clauses) in this matter, i.e., of Wnw* and FDS; 
for just as in the case of the use of smu concerning sheep and 
cattle, MM°nNw is not permissible except if performed by a member 
of the (Jewish) faith, so also in the use of F}DN° concerning fish, this 
(the * gathering ’) is not permissible except if performed by a member 
of the (Jewish) faith.” 

9. Daniel (al-Kimisi) demonstrated this, and also the pro- 
hibition of eating both live and carrion fish, by adducing the 
Scriptural statement (Gen. ix:4) ODN 8D WOT WED ows 8 
This is to say that he who permits the eating of a dead fish which 
has not been properly slaughtered must allow the eating of live 
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fish—i.e. by taking a small fish and swallowing it. Those of them(?) 2° 
who speculate in reason allow this, since it necessarily follows 
(from the premise that dead fish not ritually slaughtered are allow- 
able). The Scriptural statement 1197 1WD33 does not annul their 
opinion since, while it is a general statement without specifying 
anything in itself, yet one may say (of it) that it is obligatory as 
regards those animals whose blood is forbidden—as it says, 3t27— 
but since the blood of fish is not prohibited, this (injunction) does 
not apply to it. 

10. He also adduced as proof the statement (Gen. ix: 3) 
4) FOND AY 059 Nn NIT Ws wor OD. This proof is stronger 
than the first, for, as all animals are called wp without any 
specifications throughout Scripture, it is a general rule regarding all 
animals. In the statement “NM NIN Ws, Scripture prohibited the 
eating of dead (animals). It necessarily follows from this that the 
eating of dead fish is prohibited. This being so, then it is necessary 
that there be a condition which makes it possible to eat of it, and 
it is that which already has been mentioned, namely, its proper 
slaughter. Since the proper slaughter of all other animals is in- 
admissible if performed by dissenters, then their proper slaughtering 
of fish is also inadmissible. 

11. (This passage, which apparently is out of context in the 
edition of the text, contains a refutation of the view of those Karaites 
who hold that fish found dead or slaughtered are permissible.) 

12. There remains for me (to answer) one question, which is 
that of him who says “ Does not Scripture, in stating (Lev. iii: 17) 
ysosn s5 ot 553 35m 55D, speak generally, so that this verse 
would apply to all the blood of every animal including the fish also? 
And when it says in another place 19>8m Nd ot 55)] 
mans; siy> [pa maui 523, then this is an explanation and 
specification, so that it becomes known thereby that the prohibited 
blood is the blood of beasts and fowl, and not that of fish (—is this 
not so?) ”—To this we say, ““ No doubt. Verily, it is so!” If he 
(then) says, “ Similarly, when it states (Deut. xiv: 21) 19D8N 89 
moa3 55> as a general statement, while in another place it says 
(Ezek. xliv: 31) DYN DA VDN® NP AAI yt HAYA po MW 7933 95, 
I learn from this that only the 7923 of beasts and fowl, and none 


10 The text appears to be in slight disorder at this point, unless we are to 
understand by this phrase certain followers of Daniel who thus speculated, or 
else “* those (of the Karaites) who speculate etc.” 
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other, is prohibited (—is this not so?).” 

13. (Kirkisani here attempts to refute this objection, by saying 
that as M7 never applies to fish, then any passage which uses 
moa3 and Ab together is meant only for beasts and fowl, but 
where 7533 alone is used, fish as well as other animals are meant). 

14. They who would permit the eating of fish caught by a dis- 
senter take recourse to the verse concerning Ezra (Neh. xiii: 16) 
sop 55) 37 oes Aa yaw" oN3m1. Now they assert that he 
(here) related that they, meaning the children of Israel, bought fish 
from them; yet if this had been prohibited, he would have checked 
them and upbraided them for it, as he did because of their dese- 
crating the Sabbath. Therefore, since he did not do this, it is 
established that this was allowed.—To this there are two answers: 
One is that some sins are of greater weight than others, and there is 
no doubt that the desecrating of the Sabbath is a more serious sin 
than eating of (such) fish; now since he upbraided them for practising 
the more weighty sin, he did not need to upbraid them for something 
of lesser importance. The second answer is that it is possible that 
his mentioning the fish to the exclusion of other things was for the 
sake of emphasis (?)1+ in (his) rebuke—since they were buying many 
things from them, as it says (Neh. xiii: 16) 12% 553. Therefore, 
his mentioning the fish to the exclusion of other things serves notice 
that, together with profaning the Sabbath, they were also purchasing 
that which is forbidden as food. 


XII: 4, 1-3 (pp. 1186-7): 
CONCERNING Locusts?2 

1. Scripture has indicated the signs which determine whether 
locusts are pure, in stating (Lev. xi: 21) Sys osysd 15 aw 
7 PAST Op yaa nx 35309. It is said that these are the 
jointed forelegs upon which (the locust) may recline and sit, and with 
which he may leap. Most of the nation is of the opinion that any 
kind which has these two signs is pure and permissible (as food). 13 
In my opinion, however, such is not the case; rather, when Scripture 
stated thus, it also mentioned that the allowed species of those which 
have this sign are four in number, to the exclusion of all others; 
i.e., it states (ibid. ibid.) Jrnn myn pow Sop 1SSn Ar aS 


11] adopt NEMoy’s pig entes ibid.; the reading, however, is doubtful. 

12 Cf, Eshkol, par. 235. 

13 Meaning, apparently, all coreligionists to the exclusion of the rabbanites, 
who lay down several other restrictions (cf. Hullin iii: 7). 
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YOST Oy ya amd pos Syem my 1 ws pois Sy 
Thus it states that that which may be eaten of all the kinds of yw 
120 which have this sign are thus-and-so; it does not state that that 
which may be eaten is whatever has D°y 45, but only indicates that 
which may be eaten of the myl[n] paw which has o'y >. This 
statement has been further enforced by the (following) words 
(ibid., 22) }928h on» AOS AS—meaning that previously mentioned 
of the kinds of locusts which have D'p >. 

2. Scripture expressly mentioned by name four kinds permissible 
as food, including their various species: just as the prohibited birds 
are expressly mentioned by name, and many of them are unknown, 
so also with permitted locusts—most of them are unknown, in 
their various species. The unknown kinds of (classes of animals 
which are) described in such a way are prohibited as food, a fact 
which is further established by the Scriptural statement concerning 
each particular kind (Ley. xi: 22) 373995, just as is stated for 
some of the (kinds of) birds. If merely the signs were satisfactory 
evidence, there would be no need to say 1713°99—just as in the 
case of (kinds of) birds which do not have special signs, concerning 
some of which it is said (ibid., v: 15) 135199. 

3. One of our fellow (Karaites) goes further than our view, 
giving regard to the statement (Ley. xi: 22) on AOS MN—in that he 
says that, concerning birds, it is stated (Deut. xiv: 11) 1D¥ 9D 
JOONF ANN and it is thereafter stated (ibid, 12) "WN AN 
and }SNN 85>: Scripture certainly does not mean the pure species 
thereby, but rather birds in general; thus also in the case of the 
statement concerning locusts, D7 MOS AS does not refer to those 
mentioned (previously) (Lev. xi: 21) 395395 Sym oyns 15 AWS 
but simply means locusts in general. However, what we have 
mentioned concerning the word (ibid., v: 22) \73°9 invalidates 
this opinion, since that which is dependent on a sign needs no such 
qualifying phrase as “in its various kinds and species.” 

4. Now perhaps one might counter by saying, “If, therefore, 
the permitted (species of locusts) have no special sign by which 
they may be known, but rather those permitted kinds of them are 
only the four kinds named (in the Torah) to the exclusion of all 
others, then what is the meaning of the statement (Lev. xi: 21) 
myis 15 ws? What is the purpose of mentioning this at all, 
since according to you nothing may possibly be learned therefrom? ” 
—To this we answer: As it seems to us, Scripture mentioned that 
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one of the four permitted kinds is the A248, which term itself 
means “locust” (jardd); now this term includes all the various 
permitted kinds, but also indicates this particular species of per- 
mitted kinds. Since this is so, Scripture here wished to remove all 
doubt, in that it would hence be known that the permissible kind of 
that particular species termed A34N is only that kind which has 
D°y~4D to the exclusion of all other species to which this term may 
be applied. 


XII: 27, 1-2 (p. 1230): 

CONCERNING THE REFUTATION OF THE RABBANITES AS REGARDS 

WHAT THEY ALLOW OF ANIMAL SPECIES FOUND IN PLANTS, SUCH AS 
BEAN-INSECTS, DATE-WORMS, AND ALL SIMILAR THINGS?4 


1. We have already recorded their opinion in this matter in 
Book IV, Ch. 34, and (have stated there) that they base themselves 
on the verse (Ley. xi: 41) PANT oy yuwn pawn and that these species, 
since they do not actually move along “‘ on the earth,” are (as a 
result) not prohibited.1° This is something unimaginably false to 
people of good sense, since every entity in the world is without doubt 
“on the earth.” What demonstrates this is the fact that the bird 
which flies in the air is “‘ on the earth,” since Scripture states (Gen. 
i: 20) pPosn oY FpIYs iyi: If the worm found in plants were 
not something which moves “ on the ground,” as there is a space 
between the (main part of the) plant and the earth since it is not on 
the earth itself, then it would be necessary (to hold) that everything 
between which and the earth there is a space is not “‘ on the earth,” 
so that the statement (Ezek. xxxvii: 25) posta Sy 313¥1 would 
exclude everyone on a bed, platform, litter or similar thing—which 
thought is abhorrent. 

2. This obliges them, as a result, to hold permissible the vinegar- 
worm, the cheese-worm, and the worm found in meat, since none of 
these species is of the kind which moves along “(on the earth ”—so 
much so, indeed, that it would be permissible to eat all the kinds of 
worms which become nascent in the corpse of a human being or 
of the various animals, since these also are not of the kind which 
move along “ on the earth,” even though (the animal in question is) 


AGE Eshkal, par. 236; cf. also above, Text, note 42. 
*° Cf. Kitab al-anwar i: 3,21 (p. 21)=HUCA VII, p. 339. For rabbinic 
sources, cf. above, Text, note 39. 
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prohibited.1® So also with bean-insects and other kinds—but there 
is no purpose in expanding the discussion any more. We have already 
mentioned that ‘Anan resembled them in some of this, in his saying 
that one is not rendered impure by (any of the) OS.wW ADDY 
unless they crawl and creep; his reason is similar to theirs, (which is 
based upon) the statement (Lev. xi: 41) pasn oy pow pawn: 
verily what they have said is incumbent upon him, contrary to 
what he has claimed. +7 
N.G. 


16 Such a practice is, of course, forbidden by the rabbinic authorities (cf. 
Hullin 67b). 
17 Kitab al-anwar x: 5, 1; also i: 14, 3 (p. 54)=HUCA VII, p. 385. 
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Ibn al-Hiti and the Chronology of 
Joseph al-Basir the Karaite 


| hae since, some sixty years ago, G. Margoliouth edited Jbn 
al-Hiti’s Chronicle of Karaite Doctors,1 the importance of this 
mid-fifteenth-century register of sectarian scholars was fully grasped 
by students of Karaism.? They “‘ made use of it. . . rather frequently, 
not without profit.”"* The inclusion of the chronicle in the Karaite 
Anthology, published recently and designed for the general reader, 
is indeed a credit to the editor and bears additional proof of his fine 
insight into Karaite literature. 4 

True, at first glance Ibn al-Hiti’s concise dissertation conveys 
the impression of “ a mere jumble of badly phrased short notes. . . 
without any critical or even strictly chronological arrangement.’’® 
However, a careful scrutiny of its content allows a more positive 
evaluation of the work. It reveals diligent search for sources, 
intelligent application of references contained in old (now partly 
lost) manuscripts, and fairly cautious utilization of oral traditions. 
Moreover, displaying a keen sense of responsibility, Ibn al-Hiti 
follows the rule of qualifying such statements of his that are based 
on inference only and introduces the reader into his method of 
processing the available material. In this way the critical student is 
being provided with tools to check the scholarly apparatus of 
the chronicle and will approve of the author’s conclusions only 
insofar as he is satisfied with the process by which they were arrived 
»at. Thus, despite some glaring inaccuracies, all of which can be 

1 JOR (O.S.), IX (1897): Arabic text in Hebrew characters, 432-35 (to be 
cited as al-Hiti); Eng. tr., 436-43; Introduction, 429-32. Reviewed by S. 
POZNANSKI, ZfHB, II (1897), 78-80. 

2 Cf. M. STEINSCHNEIDER, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, 251, §200; 
PozNANsKI, The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, 82, §41. Mar- 
goliouth’s dating of the chronicle between the years 1410 and 1420 is too early. 
See his Introd., JOR (O.S.), LX (1897), 430. Al-Hiti lists Samuel ben Moses 
al-Maghribi as “‘ the last of the scholars and wise men and of the guides to the 
truth ” (al-Hiti, 435), and cites his Book of Precepts. The latter work, known 
as al-Murshid (=The Guide), was composed in 1434. Hence, the chronicle 
belongs, at the earliest, to the fourth or fifth decade of the fifteenth century. 

3 PoZNANSKI, Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah, 82. ; 

4L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 230-35, and notes, 373-78. Cf. my review 
of the book in Jewish Social Studies, XV (1953), 310-12. 


5 Karaite Anthology, 230. Also STEINSCHNEIDER, Arabische Literatur, 251, 
labels the chronicle ‘‘ ein unkritisches Verzeichnis der karéischen Gelehrten.” 
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accounted for, the value of the chronicle remains uncontested. ° 

Regarding the chronology of “the most important Karaite 
philosopher of the older period,” Abi Ya‘qib al-Basir (Joseph ben 
Abraham ha-Roéh),’? and especially the date of his death, Ibn 
al-Hiti has supplied us with an important dated clue which led on to 
further conclusions. The research into the chronology of al-Basir 
has a history of its own. Strangely, it was Abraham Firkowicz, the 
nineteenth-century Karaite politician and collector of manuscripts, 
who first demanded an eleventh-century place for Abt Ya‘qub.® 
This he did in spite of his notorious predilection for early dating of 
documents and personalities in Karaite history and against the view 
of those (notably Pinsker) who visualized al-Basir in a generation 
contemporary with Sa‘adya Gaon.® In thé ensuing discussion 
Firkowicz found himself supported by his greatest critic A. 
Harkavy,1° who has shown that al-Basir debated legalistic issues 
with the Gaon Samuel ben Hofni (who died in 1034 c.£.).14 Indeed, 
he obviously outlived the Gaon, for he sometimes applied to him the 
formula used after the name of a dead person. 1? 

So far as can be ascertained, Firkowicz was also the first to quote, 


6 This positive evaluation will be fully documented in a separate essay on 
** The Chronicle of Ibn al-Hiti: An Inquiry into Methods and Conclusions.” 

7 POZNANSKI, Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah, 46. Regarding 
al-Basir cf. ibid., 46-48; idem, “‘ The Beginnings of Karaite Settlement in Jeru- 
salem ” (Hebrew), Jerusalem (ed. Luncz), X (1913), 102-4. Also cf. S. PINSKER, 
Ligquté Qadmoniyyoth, esp. App., Note XIV, 192-200; P. F. FRANKL’s studies, 
such as “‘ Die Stellung Joseph al-Basirs in der jiidischen Religionsphilosophie,” 
MGWJ, XX (1871), 114-19, 150-57; “‘ Zur karaischen Bibliographie,”’ ibid., 
XXI (1872), 207-17, 274-80; Ein mu‘tazilitischer Kalam aus dem 10. Jahrhundert; 
and Beitrdge zur Literaturgeschichte der Karder; M. SCHREINER, Der Kalam in 
der jiidischen Literatur. 

8 See his Bené Reshef, 21 f. 

® Cf. PINSKER’S Ligqité, App., 44, 192-200, as well as in the first part of the 
book, 43, 115, 217 (to be corrected for the misprint 210). See also J. First, 
Geschichte des Karderthums, II, 50 ff. This early dating of al-Basir made Pinsker 
view the numerous references in Karaite literature to Yesha‘ah ben Yehadah’s 
study under that master as mere figurative expressions of Yeshi‘ah’s literary 
indebtedness to al-Basir. This is also why the exposition of al-Basir’s theology 
offered by Frankl bears the erroneous title Ein mu‘tazilitischer Kalam aus dem 
10. Jahrhundert. N 

aia und Mittheilungen, 1 (devoted to »%35n yP ONHW 37 pNan pr 
p01), 7. 

11 Op. cit., 44 f., note 120, where HARKAvy quotes verbatim four passages 
from a St. Petersburg MS. of a compendium of al-Basir’s Kitab al-Istibsar; the 
arguments therein are directed against Samuel ben Hofni. The Gaon’s name is 
invoked there without the formula used after the names of dead persons; hence, 
those particular portions of the Jstibsar were composed before the year 1034. In 
note 121, op. cit., 45 f., HARKAVY quotes another passage. Here we are informed 
that, apart from sporadic refutations of Samuel’s arguments in the Istibsar, 
al-Basir composed a special polemical tract against the Gaon. 

Continued at foot of next page 
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in this connection, among other arguments, the crucial passage 
from al-Hiti which will be reproduced presently. This he did a full 
quarter of a century prior to the publication of the chronicle in toto 
by Margoliouth.1* However, it was not until Margoliouth’s edition 
that this important reference was projected against the general 
picture of events at the sectarian centre in Jerusalem. 
2 

Al-Hiti’s report on the circle of prominent scholars in the spiritual 
capital of Karaism has since been copiously studied. His account of 
the part played by Joseph ben Noah in the establishment of the 
Jerusalem Karaite Academy in the tenth century was recognized by 
all as a most important contribution to our knowledge of the 
Golden Age of Karaism in Palestine.14 No less valuable was his 
information concerning Ben Noah’s two brilliant successors: 
Abii Ya‘qiib (Joseph) al-Basir, philosopher and legal authority, and 
Abw’l-Faraj Harin, exegete and grammarian.1>° With regard to 
these two scholars, Ibn al-Hiti made, among others, the following 
observation: 


13 Bené Reshef (published in 1871), 22. Although this early reproduction 
is faulty, mostly due to misprints, the date therein agrees with that of the 
MARGOLIOUTH edition (which was published in 1897). 

14 Cf, MARGOLIOUTH, Introd. to al-Hiti, 431; PozNANSKI, ZfHB, II (1897), 
79; idem, “‘ Nouveaux renseignements sur Abou-l-Faradj Haroun ben al-Faradj 
et ses ouvrages,” REJ, LVI (1908), 43; S. Skoss, The Arabic Commentary of 
“Ali ben Suleiman the Karaite on the Book of Genesis, 5 ff.; J. MANN, Texts and 
Studies, 33 f. The importance of this circle of Karaite scholars in Jerusalem is 
now confirmed by a contemporary Rabbanite (?) source, quoted in part by 
MANN, op. cit., 95. 

15 The joint activity of these two scholars in Jerusalem was described in 
POZNANSKI’s afore-mentioned Hebrew essay in Jerusalem, X (1913), 102-6. For 
bibliographical guidance to al-Basir see note 7, above. Regarding Abia’l-Faraj 
Haran cf. W. BAcuer, ‘“‘ Le grammairien anonyme de Jerusalem et son livre,” 
REJ, XXX (1895), 232-56; POZNANSKI, ‘* Aboul-Faradj Haroun ben al-Faradj le 
grammairien de Jerusalem et son Mouschtamil,” REJ, XXXIII (1896), 24-39, 
197-218, as well as his additional essay on the subject, REJ, LVI (1908), 42-69 
(for full title see preceding note); H. HirscHFELD, Literary History of Hebrew 
Grammarians and Lexicographers, 50-53; Skoss, The Arabic Commentary of 
‘Ali ben Suleiman on Genesis, 11-27. Skoss’s inference that after the death of 
Ben Noah Abia’l-Faraj alone has taken charge of the school (see op. cit., 19), 
seems unwarranted. : f 

18 Al-Hiti, 433 (bottom) to 434, line 3: 8137 9s NBIN appr 128, PwOR 
yew HB may NXINN MIST SOS yas No JST IP aR PLOK oap [oy]n [nto}s 
My OTS SID) 171 428 73D sb AD ANN Ad OTIS IRSANONDS. 


12 So in the passage quoted by Harkavy in note 121, op. cit., 45. Indeed, 
it was due to the misreading of the formula 5”; by the copyist that Pinsker 
subsequently erred in the reconstruction of al-Basir’s chronology. Cf. ibid., 
45 f., and PINSKER’s Ligqité, 43. 
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And the sage Abi Ya‘qib [al-Basir] passed away before the 
sage Abii’l-Faraj Harin, since the sage Abi’l-Faraj mentions him 
[with the formula], ‘“‘ May He be pleased with him.”*’ Now, I 
have found a portion of the Istibsdr,1® dated in the year 428 
[A.H.=-1036-37 c.g.], and there he [ie. Abi Ya‘qub al-Basir] 
says [of Abi’l-Faraj], “‘ May He prolong his dignity.’’*° 
The direct conclusion which al-Hiti drew from the material at 

hand was rather simple and limited in scope: Since one text finds 
both al-Basir and Abi’l-Faraj Harin alive and active in 1036-37, 
while in a later source Abut’l-Faraj refers to -his colleague as to a 
deceased person, ergo al-Basir died before Abi’l-Faraj. 

Still, the student initiated into al-Hiti’s method feels entitled to 
go beyond the incontrovertible argument stated explicitly in the 
chronicle and analyse its further implications. Appreciating Ibn 
al-Hiti’s serious handling of dates and of formulae attached to 
the names of scholars (in order to determine whether they refer to 
living or deceased persons), 2° he may justly assume that the studious 
and well-read chronicler mentioned the year 1036-37 after he had 
consulted all other available manuscripts of al-Basir’s works and 
found no later date in them. AI-Hiti’s reference to the year 1036-37 
as the basis for his chronological conclusion was thus intended to 
point to that year as the last known milestone in al-Basir’s literary 
creativity. Hence, the additional thesis obviously implied in 
al-Hiti’s report was that the 1037 portion of the Jstibsar was com- 
posed by al-Basir some time close to his death. 

The basic conclusion of al-Hiti, supplemented by the above 
inference, led to further speculation regarding the chronology of 
Joseph al-Basir. Taking into consideration the fact that Yeshi‘ah 
ben Yehidah, the brilliant disciple of al-Basir and later also of 
Abi’l-Faraj Harin, is known to have composed his commentary 
on the Pentateuch already in 1050 c.z.,21 Poznanski has set the 
year 1040 as the probable date of al-Basir’s death.?2 This assump- 

1? This formula is used only with regard to deceased persons. See on the 
subject also later references in this essay. 

_  *8ie. al-Basir’s Kitab al-Istibsar fi’l-Fara@’id (=The Book of Investigation 
into Divine Ordinances). 

1® This formula is applied to living persons. 

_ *° Apart from the above-quoted passage, cf. al-Hiti, 433, lines 9-10, 434, 
lines, 10-11, 435, lines 1-2. 
*1 Cf. MARGOLIOUTH, “‘ The Writings of Abi’l-Faraj Furgan ibn Asad,” 


JOR (O.S.), XI (1898-99), 210; PozNANskI, Karaite Literary Opponents of 
Saadiah, 50; MANN, Texts and Studies, I, 34 f. 
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tion was tacitly accepted by the consensus of scholarly opinion, 
pending, of course, any further finds which might either strengthen 
or possibly disprove it altogether. 
3 

Indeed, in his interesting description of the literary treasures of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary Library on display at a New York 
Public Library exhibition thirty years ago, the late Professor 
Alexander Marx chose to mention, among others, an “ original 
copy of a theological work dictated by the blind Karaite scholar 
Joseph al-Basir in Jerusalem, 1048.’’ Here, so concluded Professor 
Marx, was ample proof to the effect “that the date of his [i.e. 
al-Basir’s] death, generally given as ca. 1040, is too early.’’23 This 
correction was later incorporated in the late Professor Skoss’s 
edition of The Arabic Commentary of ‘Ali ben Suleiman the Karaite 
on the Book of Genesis?* as well as in his reply to Baneth’s critical 
note pertaining to that edition.2° Since, however, the vehicle of 
Marx’s important disclosure was a popular article in a not readily 
available publication and, so far as I know, was followed by no 
scholarly elaboration on the subject or publication of the pertinent 
text, a re-examination of the matter at its primary source seems 
advisable. 2° 

The manuscript referred to by Marx is Codex Sulzberger of 
Mas@ il wa-Jaw@ ib (Questions and Answers) in matters of theology, 
written fully in Arabic characters without vowels or diacritic 
marks.?’ A description of the whole manuscript and its content 
cannot, of course, be undertaken in this connection. Nor is it 
within the scope of the present investigation to analyse the relation 
of this work to the British Museum manuscripts going by the same 

23“ The Books and Manuscripts of the Seminary Library in the Exhibition 
of the New York Public Library,” United Synagogue Recorder, V\ (June, 1926), 
20b; also in German tr., Soncino-Blédtter, U1 (1927), 116a-b. 

2492 f. (note to line 8) and 191 (addendum to p. 19). 

25 Tarbis, IL (1930-31), 513. Cf. there also D. Z. BANETH’s discussion of 
“The Date of ‘Ali ben Suleiman the Karaite ’’ (Hebrew), 115 ff. 

26 Thanks to the usual liberality and helpfulness of Rabbi Gerson Cohen 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary Library in New York, I had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the manuscript in question along with the few notes jotted 
down by whoever catalogued this source and brought it to the attention of 
Professor Marx. May I take this occasion to express my gratitude to Rabbi 
Cohen and his staff for their constant assistance. 


27 Contrary to what one descriptive note alleges, Biblical quotations are not 
given in Hebrew characters, but are also transliterated into Arabic. 


22 PoZNANSKI, in REJ, LVI (1908), 43 f.; idem, in Jerusalem, X (1913), 
104, 106, idem, in Hastings’. Enc. of Religion and Ethics, VII, 666a. 
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title?® or to the Hebrew 7M5RN Ipy a8 ONwY DONwh TN 
psy poms Sosa spom> aobiy spom> 137.29 Only the 
reproduction of the crucial passage referred to by Marx as well as of 
an additional phrase passed unnoticed by the latter yet pertinent 
to our discussion, along with a few indispensable notes about their 
respective location, is in order here. *° 

After having concluded with line 7 of fol. 53b the copying of a 
series of theological Questions and Answers by Abu Ya‘qib,*? the 
scribe composed a routine colophon consisting of three short lines. 
In it he thankfully stated the date of the event: the month of Sha‘ban, 
439 A.H., i.e. January-February, 1048 c.z.: 

Fol. 53b 


S20 JO JRIVY "D TPT FOI 7d wWADPN RD 8 

TNO YIN phen yon 3 

ONAN WI NOD 17° TWIN'PN 10 
Then, however, “‘ an additional question and the answer thereto 
dictated by the sage ” came to the copyist’s attention. He naturally 
decided to add the new material to his collection. Thus, having 
marked off the concluded colophon with an ericircled period-mark 
of the kind familiar from Arabic manuscripts [©],22 he introduced 


the appended text by a separate heading in lines 11-12: 
Fol. 53b 


My T25N OST PwWON YAN yO NAINI Axon 1 


Rig 1p 

The scribe then proceeded to copy the supplementary question and 
answer, beginning with line 13 of the same page and ending it with 
line 2 of fol. 60a. *+ 


28 MSS. Or. 2571 and 2572; cf. Catal. Brit. Mus., I, 185 ff. A connection 
between the Sulzberger Codex and the first of the Brit. Mus. MSS. just mentioned 
was assumed by Marx in a note pencilled on the fly-leaf of the al-Basir MS. 

29 Cf. STEINSCHNEIDER, Catal. Leiden, 184 ff.; idem, Arabische Literatur, 
91 (top); idem, Die hebrdischen Uebersetzungen des M{ttelalters, 1, 458; and 
POZNANSKI’S review of Catal. Brit. Mus., II, REJ, LI (1906), 158. See, however, 
ee “Zur karaischen Bibliographie,” MGWJ, XXI (1872), 207-17, 

3° For technical reasons the Arabic quotations will be reproduced here in 
Hebrew transliteration. 

°1 Our text, which covers a little less than half of the book (53 out of 112 
folios), lacks a beginning. It seems to have been taken out of the middle of a 
paragraph. The leaves are filled on both sides with 16-19 lines to a page. 

°2 The last three words are missing in the transcript of the passage as pencilled 
by the cataloguing hand on the fly-leaf of the manuscript. 

Continued at foot of next page 
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Fol. 61a forms a new title-page consisting of ten lines. The text is 
written in smaller characters than those on the rest of the leaves. It 
begins with the words pao Nii and concludes with a statement 
which is of great value to the present discussion. It attests to the 
fact that the text which follows was “dictated by the sage Abu 
Ya‘qib... may God be pleased with him ”’: 

Fol. 6la 

eRe Pte oe) Ne Wane Ne 

MY T22N S97 10 
The next page (61b) starts with the customary bi-smi ’llahi and 
reproduces Questions and Answers till the end of the book. Here it 
abruptly stops in the middle of the paragraph (fol. 112b). It will be 
recalled that the text of the first part of the book started (fol. 1a) also 
in the middle of a paragraph. *® 

It is not for us to decide here whether the above-described fol. 6la 
formed originally the title-page of the entire work and whether, 
accordingly, the book should be rebound to make the second 
half of the manuscript precede the first sixty pages. Nor can we 
check now, in case this assumption is correct, whether any leaves are 
missing between the two parts. It suffices for the purpose of the 
present inquiry to stress that a// the 112 leaves of the manuscript 
were written by the same hand, some time during 1047-48. The 
scribe, possibly though not necessarily a pupil of al-Basir, may have 
attended the lectures of the prominent philosopher and taken 
verbatim notes thereof. These he copied in 1047-48 into an orderly 
collection. 


35 


4 

This is, then, so far as I could ascertain, the only new material 
which was available to Professor Marx when he declared Poznanski’s 
thesis about the date of al-Basir’s death untenable. To be sure, he 
seems not to have utilized the last-quoted passage from the title- 
page (fol. 61a), and based his conclusions on the colophon of 
fol. 53b only. The colophon, however, when transcribed on the 
fly-leaf of the Sulzberger Codex with vowels and diacritic marks 
for easier reference, was reproduced (possibly by the cataloguing 


35 Unfortunately I could not make out the cursive of the two or three words 
closing the line. 
36 See above, note 31. 


88 The period-mark was omitted by the modern hand when transcribing the 
passage on the fly-leaf. For the consequences of this omission see next chapter. 
34 The rest of the leaf, including the verso (fol. 60b), is blank. 
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-hand) in an incomplete form. This fact was partly responsible for 
the unwarranted conclusion which was subsequently drawn from 
the colophon. 

The decisive symbol which was somehow ignored in the transcript 
used by Marx was the period-mark [@]. It separates the colophon, 
which wound up the principal text and stated the date on which 
the copy was concluded, from the subsequent heading of an ad- 
ditional question and answer. In that heading, we recall, the 
authorship (or dictation) of the appendix was attributed to the 
same “ sage,”’ i.e. to the author of the principal text. The amalgam 
that resulted from the absence of the period-mark and from the 
ensuing contiguity of the closing colophon and the heading of the 
appendix, created the misleading impression that “ the dictation of 
the sage’ (line 11) had physically taken place “in the month 
of Sha‘ban, 1048 ” (lines 8-9), when, for all we know, the scribal job 
alone was finally accomplished. 

Possibly, also the expression S5IDN, i.e. dictation, unwittingly 
contributed to the confusion by adding a quasi-realistic and some- 
what touching trait to the picture. This was particularly so, since 
one grew accustomed to view always the Arabic name al/-Basir and 
its Hebrew counterpart ha-Roéh as euphemisms for the scholar’s 
blindness.27 Owing to that physical handicap, dictation alone 
seemed to have been left to Abi Ya‘qtib as a means of reducing 
his thoughts to writing. 

The correct version reproduced above excludes any nexus between 
the date (1048) on which the copying of the work was performed and 
the sage’s actual dictation. Besides, the stress on dictation as 
implicitly connected with the scholar’s physical defect does not 
seem entirely warranted. The practice of dictating was obviously 
not limited to al-Basir.2° Nor, for that matter, is al-Basir’s blindness 
itself a fact that can be taken for granted. Indeed, the implication 
of the name does not lack ambiguity. While the accepted meaning of 
al-Basir as an allusion to blindness is idiomatically well-founded, it 
does by no means exclude other possible interpretations. Thus, is 
it not likely that the scholar’s lifetime work, the afore-mentioned 
Istibsar (i.e. investigation into hidden things), earned him the 


honorific rather than euphemistic title al-Basir (i.e. perspicacious) 
°7 PINSKER, Liqqité, App., 86 (note 7), 193; STEINSCHNEIDER, Arabische 
Literatur, 89; MANN, Texts and Studies, I, 34 and note 63. 
°° Cf, for instance al-Hiti, 434, lines 3-4, regarding the “ dictation ” by 
Abw’l-Faraj Haran. 
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which stems from the same root ? 

But also the internal evidence of the above-quoted passages 
militates against Marx’s thesis. For, while it is true that our manu- 
script copy was concluded early in 1048, the formula used in that 
year by the copyist when mentioning the author was on all occasions 
(fol. 53b, line 11, and fol. 61a, line 10) radiya ’llahu ‘anhu, i.e. “‘ May 
God be pleased with him,” which as a rule refers to deceased 
persons only. This formula was profusedly employed in Karaite 
(and Rabbanite) literature of the time?® and often is pointed to 
as proof that the person in question was not among the living.4° In 
fact, it was precisely a phrase of this kind that led Ibn al-Hiti to the 
conclusion reported earlier in this paper. From the radiya ’Ilahu 
‘anhu, which Abi’l-Faraj Harin applied to al-Basir, the chronicler 
inferred, we recall, that Abi’l-Faraj outlived his colleague. 41 

Thus, far from disproving Poznanski’s solution, the text supplied 
by Marx indicates exactly the opposite of what it was called upon to 
prove. It shows that al-Basir passed away before the 1048 copy of 
his Masa@’il was prepared. Whatever the date of the sage’s death, he 
surely was not among the living in January, 1048. In the face of 
the above, there is little justification in abandoning Poznanski’s 
reasoning based on the data supplied by al-Hiti. The date 1040 c.z., 
which was tentatively set by Poznanski for al-Basir’s death, remains 
thus far unshaken. 

5 

Chances are that we possess an additional (though, true, only 
circumstantial) indication of the validity of Ibn al-Hiti’s chrono- 
logical data about al-Basir as well as of the correctness of the thesis 
which Poznanski derived therefrom. In a Genizah document, 


39 Thus, to quote at random a few instances from the period under discussion, 
see Abu’l-Faraj Harin’s reference to his deceased teacher, Joseph ben Noah in 
Kitab al-Mushtamil, as reported by BAcHER, REJ, XXX (1895), 251; the four 
references to the same in The Commentary of ‘Ali ben Suleiman on Genesis 
(ed. Skoss), 91 f.; or, in the plural number, in ‘Ali ben Suleiman’s Commentary 
on Deuteronomy as quoted by MARGOLIOUTH, Catal. Brit. Mus., I, 233, §309 4. 
This form of plural appears also in a Hebrew counterpart in the colophon 
reproduced by A. NEUBAUER from the Oxford MS. of Osar Nehmad by Tobias 
ben Moses the Karaite of Constantinople. Bodleian Catal., 58, §290. Cf. also 
the very first sentence of Ibn al-Hiti’s chronicle, a/-Hiti, 432, line 2, as well as 
the scribe’s reference to the (deceased) chronicler, a/-Hiti, 432, line 1. 

40 So, e.g., H. HIRSCHFELD, when discussing the MS. of Qirqisani’s Com- 
mentary on Genesis at his disposal, Qirgisani Studies, 12 (referring to the scribe’s 
inscription, 39, top). * 

41 See the verbatim quotation above, Ch. 2, as well as the additional examples 
of such inference by al-Hiti as cited in note 20. In all of them appears the verb 
s¥5 in one form or another. 
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emanating from the pen of Tobias ben Moses of Constantinople, *? 
this eleventh-century ‘““Mourner of Zion” and disciple of the Karaite 
Academy in Jerusalem complains of his being abandoned to grief 
and starvation in an alienated world;4? only the sage Abw’l-Faraj 
Haran occasionally sends to inquire about his welfare.** Bitterly 
disappointed with the political malpractices of the local Karaite 
leaders who administered the funds destined for the “Mourners,” 45 
Tobias resolves to leave Jerusalem and return to his native land. *® 

The reasons for Tobias’ sudden estrangement from his surround- 
ings cannot be gone into here. They were. expounded at great 
length in my new edition of ‘‘ The Correspondence of Tobias ben 
Moses the Karaite of Constantinople.” There also the approximate 
date of Tobias’ epistle was set for the early paft of 1041 c.z., and of 
his departure for Byzantium for about May of the same year. 
Further, on the basis of a comparison of the known literary output 
of Tobias with late and unauthentic Byzantine Karaite traditions 
thereabout, I hope to have established that Tobias, the future 
leader of Byzantine Karaism, was not a pupil of Yesht‘ah ben 
Yehidah in the middle and second half of the eleventh century, as 
generally accepted. Rather, on a par with Yeshi‘ah himself, he 


42 MS. 12.347 of the Taylor-Schechter Collection in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library. The text was edited by MANN, Texts and Studies, J, 383-85, 
and interpreted there, 372-74, along with another epistle written by the same 
Tobias. The two epistles were re-edited and reinterpreted in my “‘ The Corres- 
pondence of Tobias ben Moses the Karaite of Constantinople,” in Essays on 
Jewish Life and Thought: Presented in Honor of Salo Wittmayer Baron. Since 
the first line of the MS. was omitted in Mann’s reproduction, there will be a 
constant difference of one between the line-numbers quoted here (notes 43-46) 
and the corresponding text of the Mann edition. 

For data on Tobias ben Moses cf. POZNANSKI, Osar Yisrael, V, 12a-14a. To 
the bibliography offered there one must add the many references to Tobias 
scattered over the two volumes of MANN’s Texts and Studies; cf. (index at the end of 
Vol. II, 1591, s.v. ‘‘ Tob. b. Moses, Kar. scholar.” Cf. also, beside “‘ The 
Correspondence,” my ‘“ Elijah Bashyachi: An Inquiry into His Traditions 
Concerning the Beginnings of Karaism in Byzantium ” (Hebrew), Tarbis, XXV 
(1955-56), 44-65, 183-201; ‘‘Some Aspects of Karaite-Rabbanite Relations in 
Byzantium on the Eve of the First Crusade,’ Proceedings of the American 
Academy for Jewish Research, XXIV (1955), 1-38, XXV (1956), 157-82; and in 
my forthcoming Karaites in Byzantium: The Formative Years (970-1100). 

43 Cf. my “‘ The Correspondence,” App., Letter A, lines 17-20: snan> xb >» 
PRI... 9173 [awry] o> nba Ast NON. mr omewy 8d [PwDs] om Jwp3s on nny ty I> 
ond wos psi... Poidw]> Sfiswd o] 1 wor. 

*4 Jbid., lines 23-24: oxwey oonyd nos mows SY pias S98 oN ypIT 1D Ib) 
YIN 316 pos snr Nd Doidwd], 

45 Jbid., lines 22, 24-26: 55 ndjipn yo owEa on4D aN) 0d any ND ANN MD 1dDNI 


SOYIDN? JD) WS ODD DIWMDT DIT OT AOS TON AYNSS [Prd wa 0D pow O51... [nN 
DAS Mw I .DS 99 13N3 N91 AON D3 B[h] Os [nen] WD amas ya np. 
46 Jbid., lines 32-33: 8 v9 sazws SL. INN ANN PER ON “D> ONTK MA INSN ON 


smias ndon3 Osi ons. 
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was a disciple of Joseph al-Basir some twenty years earlier. 

Now, whatever the weight of an argumentum e silentio, it will 
hardly escape the notice of the reader, on a careful perusal of Tobias’ 
epistle, that the text at hand leaves important questions unanswered. 
Why did the grieving student from Constantinople fail to turn in 
his hour of crisis to Joseph al-Basir? Is not this precisely what 
should have been expected of him? Had he not come from afar in 
quest of learning at the feet of that great master? Did he not 
translate al-Basir’s Arabic books and introduce them in Hebrew 
version into his native community? And yet, of the two scholars 
who, according to al-Hiti, jointly succeeded Joseph ben Noah to 
the presidency of the sectarian Academy in Jerusalem, Abi’l-Faraj 
alone, the teacher whose impact on Tobias’ literary activity is the 
least discernible, is reported to have taken interest in the latter’s 
distress. Is it not odd that the name of al-Basir fails to appear 
altogether, for better or worse, in this personal lament of a frustrated 
and lonely student? 

In the light of the passage in Ibn al-Hiti’s Chronicle, quoted above, 
and of Poznanski’s supplementary inference therefrom, Tobias’ 
silence about his teacher becomes perfectly intelligible. Indeed, it 
assumes a meaning more eloquent than words. For, we recall, the 
epistle was written by Tobias in the early part of 1041, i.e. just a few 
months after al-Basir’s death which, according to Poznanski, 
occurred about 1040. Thus we grasp now even better Tobias’ 
feeling of loneliness and dejection and his decision to depart for 
home. Faced with painful retaliative measures invoked by the local 
Karaite leadership because of his reluctance to conform on certain 
communal matters, Tobias became evermore aware of the useless- 
ness of a continued stay in Jerusalem now that his great guide was 
no more. He therefore prepared to leave the Palestinian centre for 
good and return to his native country. At any rate al-Hiti’s inference 
that al-Basir was survived by his colleague Abi’l-Faraj Harin is 
now confirmed by our Genizah epistle in which Abt’l-Faraj is 
explicitly mentioned. 


New York-Jerusalem. Zv1 ANKORI. 
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OSES IBN EZRA’S philosophical work: “‘The Book of the 

Garden, explaining the meaning of Metaphor and Literal 
Expression” (Kitab al-Hadiga fi Ma‘na’l-Majdz wa’l-Hagiga, or 
‘Arighath ha-Bosem) is still little known. The Arabic original 
remained unknown until the end of the 19th century, and only 
a very incomplete Hebrew version was available.! In 1899 A. Har- 
kavy published a few passages according to manuscripts of the 
Arabic original identified by him among the Geniza MSS of the 
Firkowitz collection in St. Petersburg.2. To be sure, these short 
passages have a great intrinsic interest; they are quotations from 
Ibn Gabirol’s Fons Vitae, the only surviving passages from the 
original Arabic text of that great philosophical book. In 1927 
P. Kokowzoff published other pieces from the same manuscripts, ® 
and these passages were again of no common interest: they are the 
earliest quotations from Bahya ibn Paqiida’s Duties of the Hearts 
and settled the controversial problem of Bahya’s date. 

In the meantime an almost complete manuscript of the book 
(only a few passages are missing at the beginning and at the end) 
came into the possession of D. S. Sassoon (no. 412 of the collection). 
Its owner gave a detailed description of the manuscript, with a 
useful list of the authorities quoted in the book, in the catalogue of 
his collection, Ohel David, Oxford 1932, i, 410 ff. Rabbi S. D. 
Sassoon, the son of the well-known collector, has put a microfilm 
of the manuscript at the disposal of the Institute of Jewish Studies, 
Manchester, and the following is based on a study of this manu- 
script. 4 

Ibn Ezra’s book is not, strictly speaking, of a purely philosophical, 
but rather of a philosophico-exegetical character. The author’s 
aim is to examine the vocabulary of the Bible concerning man and 

1Ed, L. Dukes, in Zion, ii (1842-3), 117-23, 134-7, 157-9, 175, with a 
supplement in Literaturblatt des Orients, x (1849), 748; cf. also M. STEINSCHNEIDER, 
Die arabische Literatur der Juden, 150-1. 

2In Monatschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, 1899, 
134 ff.; cf. also Hadashim gam Yeshanim, vii (1896), 32; in Jewish Quarterly 
Review, 1900-1, 661 he refers to a passage about Sa‘adya. 
ros ee @hommage a la Mémoire du Dr. Samuel Poznarski, Warsaw, 


4 A quotation from GALEN’s On Dispositions was published by me in the 
Classical Quarterly, 1956, 92-3, 97-8. 
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distinguish between that which can be taken in the literal sense and 
that which must be understood metaphorically. The book is in 
effect a treatise on Biblical anthropology interpreted in the light of 
contemporary philosophy and science. It can be divided into two 
main sections, one of them concerning the mental, the other the 
physical side of man. It is the first half which contains the greater 
part of the strictly philosophical material, in the form of paragraphs 
on the following subjects (after (i), the introductory poem, and (ii), 
the introduction, fol. 11 ff.): (iii) Proper and metaphorical ex- 
pressions (fol. 27 ff.); (iv) Unity of God (fol. 30 ff.); (v) Negation of 
attributes (fol. 36-7); (vi) Negation of names (fol. 37 ff.); (vii) Move- 
ment (fol. 47 ff.); (viii) Creation in time (fol. 54 ff.); (ix) Rational and 
religious concepts (fol. 58 ff.); (x) Composition of man (fol. 65 ff.); 
(xi) Nature (fol. 68 ff.); (xii) Intellect (fol. 73 ff.); (xiii) The three 
souls (fol. 81 ff.). 

To be sure, these paragraphs are filled with quotations from 
ancient and modern authors bearing on the respective subject- 
matters, > rather than offering a systematic and reasoned treatment of 
them. (The quotations are often anonymous.) This procedure, while 
it is apt to raise serious doubts about the philosophical faculties 
and the systematic powers of the great poet that Ibn Ezra was 
(doubts which are not dispelled, concerning the second point, by 
his book on literary criticism, al-Muhddara wa’l-Mudhdkara, which, 
precious as it is, is not conspicuous by its good order), has the 
advantage of preserving for us many a valuable text. (The quotations 
from Ibn Gabirol and Bahyéa are illustrations to the point.) 

In the following I wish to show that one of the books used by 
Moses ibn Ezra for the compilation of his philosophical paragraphs 
was Isaac Israeli’s Book of Definitions. He never expressly refers to 
the book,*® but the following confrontations of the passages with 
the corresponding ones in the Book of Definitions leaves no doubt 
about Ibn Ezra’s indebtedness. 


5G. VAIDA has made the pertinent remark (in Archives d’histoire doc- 
trinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age, 1949, 180) that “‘les emprunts de Moise Ibn 
Ezra a Ibn Gabirol sont probablement de caractére anthologique,” rather than 
systematic. The same is true of many of his other quotations, also those taken 
from Israeli. 

° He refers, however, to another work by Israeli, viz. the “ Treatise on 
* Let the water bring forth abundantly’ (Gen. i: 20)”; p. 92, printed in Ohel 
David, i: 410-1. This work is also quoted by Moses 1BN Ezra in al-Muhadara 
wa’l-Mudhakara, MS. Oxford 1974, fol. 140 (printed in M. STEINSCHNEIDER, 
Cat. Libr. Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl., col. 1116; cf. also the Hebrew translation by 
B. HAvpER, Shirath Yisraél, Berlin 1924, p. 189). 
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Israeli’s Book of Definitions has been preserved partly in the 
original Arabic, and in its entirety in Hebrew and Latin trans- 
lations.’ I set against the passages of Ibn Ezra (which I publish in 
Latin transcription) the corresponding paragraphs of Israeli in an 
English translation. (The numbering of the paragraphs are according 
to that followed in the full translation of the Book of Definitions, to 
be published in a forthcoming volume: Isaac Israeli, by Dr. A. 
Altmann and myself.) In order to illustrate the relation of the 
abbreviated Hebrew version to the original, a comparison is given 
in the footnotes. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF PHILOSOPHY 


Ibn Ezra treats of this question in his introductory chapter 
(p. 20 ff.); he is partly basing himself on Israeli, but uses in addition 
other sources. 

When he says that the descriptions of philosophy are taken (1) 
from its name (mushtagg min ismiha); (2) from its property (ma’khudh 
min khassiyyatiha); and (3) from its traces and knowledge 8 (ma’khiidh 
min athariha wa-‘ilmihd), he is inspired by the Book of Definitions 
(§2). In giving, however, the descriptions corresponding to (1) and 
(2), he is not following Israeli, but some other source: this is shown 
by some details which cannot be derived from Israeli. The third 
description, however, is taken from Israeli, and as the Arabic 
original of Israeli’s passage is lost, Ibn Ezra’s quotation is especially 
valuable. It reads as follows: ° 


7 Fragments of the Arabic original, ed. H. HIRSCHFELD, in Jewish Quarterly 
Review, 1902-3, 689 ff.; Hebrew translation by Nissim B. SOLOMON, ed. H. 
HIRSCHFELD, in Festschrift fiir den 80. Geburtstag M. Steinschneiders, German 
part, pp. 233-4, Hebrew part, pp. 131-41; Latin translation by GERARD OF 
Cremona, ed., J. T. MucKLE, in Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du 
Moyen Age, 1937-8, 299 ff. For details and for critical annotation to the trans- 
lation see the forthcoming volume Jsaac Israeli. 

8 Thus also in the Hebrew version (p. 120: mé-othéth pe‘iulothéha we- 
hokhmothéha). As shown in the critical annotation to Israeli’s text, this reading 
of Moses ibn Ezra goes back to an old-established scribal error: ‘i/mihd instead 
of fi‘liha (or ‘amaliha); the original text read: “its traces and effect.” 

® The first part is also extant in the Hebrew version, p. 120: sin monidiyp ninini 
this is probably, though not necessarily, to ;wb3 prw> otNn oD] wb] DINN yw 
the last two words have nothing corresponding) isnin> yr win »P> [be supplied 
either in the Arabic or in Israeli and were probably added by the translator) 
nyesn (sic; original: “ substances ’”’) ninsn wxw nyt O91D SX] DYIDwIMI DYN 
(as if: “ fiha,” not fihi) wen 55> xin »> nivewani (sic; original: “ spiritual ’’) 

..) oan 13a Daw pdms oxy Nimwim onenn (=substances) Ani 5D 
poyn smn JST AIM wD ‘Mw3IN) WEIM YW ws sania (read ‘nw3) ows po. The 
rest is missing. 
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Ibn Ezra 

wa-hiya ma‘rifatu’l-insdni nafsahi 
li-anna’l-insdna idha ‘arifa dhat- 
ahi hagqa ma‘rifatiha rihdniy- 
yatahad wa-jismaniyyataha fa-qad 
ahdata bi-ma‘rifati’l-jawhari’l- 
ruhaniyyi wa’l-jawhari’l-jisman- 
iyyi fa-inna’llaha gad jama‘a 
fihi’l-jawahira wa’l-a‘rada wa’l- 
jawharu jawharani ahaduhuma 
rihdniyyun mithla’l-‘agli_ wa’ l- 
nafsi_ wa’l-dkharu  jismdaniyyun 
mithla’l - jismi’l- tawili’l - ‘aridi’l - 
‘amigi wa-kadhdlika’l-‘aradu ‘ala 
darbayni li-anna minhi rihaniy- 
yun wa-minhi jismaniyyun fa’l- 
ruhdniyyu mithla’l-‘ilmi wa’ l- 
hilmi_ wa-s@iri’l-a‘radi’l-rithaniy- 
yati’l-mahmilati fil-nafsi wa’l- 
‘agli wa-amma’l-jismaniyyu mith- 
la’l-sawadi wa’l-bayadi wa’ l- 
sufrati wa’l-humrati wa-s@iri’l- 
a‘radi’l-jismaniyyati fa-gad bana 
anna’l-insana idhad ‘arifa dhdat- 
ahi haqga matrifatiha fa-qad 
ahata_ bi-ma‘rifati’l-kulli || wa- 
minha yatadarraju ila’l-ma‘rifati 
li-khaligiht wa’l-zulfa ladayhi 
shibha ma qdala ba‘du'l-awliya’i 
(Job, xix: 26) ‘an jumlatiha: 
u-mi-bésari er’e elohim.+° 


Israeli 
The description of philosophy 
from its effect is as follows: 
Philosophy is man’s knowledge 
of himself. This is also a des- 
cription of great profundity and 
elevated intelligence, for the 
following reason. Man, if he 
acquires a true knowledge of 
himself, viz: of his own spirit- 
uality and ‘corporeality, com- 
prises the knowledge of every- 
thing, viz. of the spiritual and 
corporeal substance, as in man 
are joined substance and acci- 
dent. Substance is twofold, 
spiritual and corporeal; spiritual, 
as for instance the soul and the 
intellect; corporeal, as for in- 
stance the long and broad and 
deep body. Accident is also 
twofold, spiritual, and cor- 
poreal; spiritual, as for instance 
mildness, knowledge, and similar 
spiritual accidents, which are 
predicated of the soul; corporeal, 
as for instance blackness, white- 
ness, yellowness, redness, thick- 
ness, variety and the other cor- 
poreal accidents which are pre- 
dicated of the body. This being 
so, it is clear that man, if he 


% 


1° The words after // are an addition by Moses ibn Ezra: “‘ from the know- 
ledge of his own self man ascends to the knowledge of his Creator and to 
approaching Him; as one of the pious said: ‘ And from my flesh I shall see 
God ’ (Job, xix: 26).” The use of the verse from Job as a locus probans for the 
thesis that the knowledge of one’s self leads to the knowledge of God, is tradi- 
tional. A considerable number of references has been collected by M. STEIN- 
SCHNEIDER, in Hebrdische Bibliographie, xv (1875), 44, and G. Vaspa, in Archives 
@ histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, 1946, 193. Among the authors 
named by them the following are predecessors or contemporaries of Moses ibn 
Ezra: al-Qirgisani; an anonymous Karaite; Yusuf al-Basir; Bahya ibn Paqida; 
Abraham bar Hiyya; and Joseph ibn Saddiq. 
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knows himself regarding both 
his spirituality and corporeality, 
comprises the knowledge of all, 
and knows both the spiritual 
and the corporeal substance. 
Etc. 


; CREATION 
The definition of creation (pp. 65-6) is derived from Book of 


Definitions, § 43.14 


Ibn Ezra 
fa-haddw l-khilgati annahi (ijadu] 
dhatin lam takun mawjiidatan 
wa-huwa_ [ijddu = aysin min] 
aysin'® wa-hddha’l-lafzu laysa 
huwa’l-‘adamu min gibali anna’l- 
‘adama la yakinu illd ba‘da 
wujudin mithla’l-shay’?’ lladhi 
yujadu thumma_ ya‘damu_ ka- 


insdnin kdna_ basiran  [fa- 
‘amiya] _—_—fa-yuqdlu ‘adima 
basarahi. 


Israeli 
Definition of creation: Bringing 
into being existences from the 
existing. Someone may think 
that the non-existent is the same 
as privation; we let him there- 
fore know that this is wrong, 
for the following reason. Priva- 
tion only occurs after existence, 
for instance, if a thing exists and 
is then deprived, then it is said 
that such a thing has been 
deprived; thus if a man has his 
sight, and then loses it, it is said 


that he is deprived of his 
sight. Etc. 
NATURE 


The greater part of the paragraph on nature (p. 69 ff.) is derived 
from the Book of Definitions, § 9.1? 


Ibn Ezra 
wa-gila aydan fi haddi’l-tabi‘ati 
annaha’smun mushtarakun  yugq- 
Glu ‘ala’l-khalgi wa-‘ala kulli 


Israeli 
‘Nature’ is an equivocal term. 
It stands for constitution and 
everything which possesses a 


11 The paragraph is missing in the Hebrew version. 
12 The manuscript has os 191 W731 J2N D9 O87 TIS P2208 TN. 
13 The Hebrew version contains only a few disconnected sentences (p. 159): 


HoT OWS AMDT MD YSOT WEIS IDS AUN INN AP_Y) MPPy IMS AYN yawn» DRI 
n>. (the function of the last word is not clear. The rest of Aristotle’s definition, 
the whole of Plato’s definition, and the beginning of Hippocrates’ definition are 
missing, so that Aristotle’s and Hippocrates’ definitions are telescoped into one) 
yoon 53333 qosiw np IS13D AN Nd 7 nawn %D> prnm dwopn ep Apr Anon. 
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matbi‘in bi-tabi‘atin makhsisin 
lahad wa-qad  tuqdlu ‘ala’l- 
ummahati ’l-lati hiya’ l-‘andsir 
wa-‘ala’l-banati’llati hiya’ l-akh- 
latu wa-‘ala’l-falaki_ wa-ghayrihi 
wa-qala anna_fi'l-ajsami’l-tabi- 
‘atu harakatun ‘an sukinin wa- 
suktinun ‘an harakatin. Aristu: 


nature peculiar to itself. It also 
stands for the humours, i.e. the 
four mixtures, viz. blood, the 
two biles and the phlegm, and 
the four elements, viz. fire, air, 
water and earth. Also for the 
sphere and the spherical power 
which is appointed by the 
Creator, may He be exalted, in 


al-tabi‘atu. quwwatun _ jismiy- 
yatun takinu fi'l-abdani bi- nature for the sake of influencing 
tawassuti’l-falaki  bayna’l-nafsi coming-to-be and passing away, 


increase and decrease, movement 
and rest; for this reason the 
ancient philosopher defined it 
from its property and said that 
nature was movement out of 
rest and rest out of movement. 
The philosopher defined it from 
its essence by saying: ‘ Nature’ 
is a power belonging to the 
heavenly body which is in the 
(human) bodies through the 
mediation of the sphere between 
the soul and the bodies. By a 

“power of the heavenly body ’ 
he meant as spherical power, as he used the expression jism, not 
jirm. Plato defined it from its effect, saying: ‘ Nature’ is a sub- 
stance, wise to make the artificial things. The excellent Hippocrates 
put forward, concerning nature, a view in which he distinguished 
between nature and the soul as follows: ‘ Nature’ is the principle 
of movement from the inside, which strengthens the body, prepares 
for it food and other things which it needs, and keeps away from it 
harm, as far as it is possible. The soul is the printiple of movement 
from outside; it pours over the (human) bodies some of its light and 
brilliance and makes them alive, possessing movement and sense- 
perception. 


wa’l-ajrami. Afldatin: al-tabi‘atu 
jawharun ‘alimun _ bi-sind‘ati’l- 
ashya@’i’l-masniv‘ati. Bugrat: al- 
tabi‘atu harakatun min dakhilin 
wa-mugaddiratun laha maslaha- 
taha mina’l-ghidha‘i wa-ghayrihi 
wa-dafi‘atun ‘anhw’l-afat _ bi- 
hasbi’l-imkani || wa-hadha afdalu 
*l-aqwali fi haddi’l-tabi‘ati 


INTELLECT 
Moses ibn Ezra (p. 73) quotes from Israeli’s § 4 the definition of 
the intellect by the “ philosopher ”14 as well as the explanation of 


Footnote 14 appears at foot of next page 
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the definition. 15 


Ibn Ezra 
qala’l-fayflasifu: al-‘aqlu naw- 
‘iyyatwl-ashy@i  [ya‘ni anna 
naw‘iyyata’l-ashy@i| ”l-abadiy- 
yati'l-d@imati ‘indahi abadan 
hddiratun'® —ya‘lqmuha___ibi- 
ghayri  ta‘allumin  wa-ya‘lamu 
ma‘lumatiha _bi-ghayri _fikrin 
wa-ld rawiyyatin 


Israeli 
The philosopher said: The in- 
tellect is the specificality of 
things. He means by this that 
the specificality of the enduring 
and everlasting things is present 
with it forever. Whenever it 
wishes to know of them, it takes 
recourse to itself and finds it 


prepared there and knows it from itself without cogitation or 


deliberation. 


Oxford. 


S. M. STERN. 


15 Also extant in the Hebrew version (p. 159): pm sin down piper oN 
A YPN Nd} TawMD oD DMI pI T1902 ay DoDI DTaN|N onan oI (ed. 1). 


16 The MS. has s7sxn, read msn. 


14 As will be shown in the forthcoming volume, the definition is in fact 


derived from al-Kindi. 
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A Copenhagen Report concerning ‘ Reform’ 
addressed to Rabbi Meir Simha Weil 


HE letter which is published here for the first time, has come 
together with other records of the Gesamtarchiv der Deutschen 
Juden in Berlin to Jerusalem, where it is being kept in ‘‘ The Jewish 
Historical General Archives.’’ It was written in 1818 by five ortho- 
dox members of the Jewish community in Copenhagen and 
addressed to the Vice Oberlandrabbiner Meir Simha Weil in Berlin. 
The interest of the letter lies both in its contents and in the sharp 
and piquant wording by which its old-fashioned writers characterize 
the activities of the modernists. Only a few personal documents 
dating from that period have reached us, which, like this letter, 
afford us an insight into the feelings with which orthodox Jews 
reacted to the views and measures of their adversaries. For a 
better understanding of the facts and names referred to in the letter 
and of its numerous allusions, a few introductory words are necessary 
concerning the conflicts that were fought out at that time between 
the two opposing groups in the Jewish community of Copenhagen. 
The new rationalistic religious ideas, which had been encouraged 
by some prominent members of the Jewish community in Berlin 
at the end of the 18th century, had very early found supporters in 
Copenhagen. It was there that Moses Mendelssohn’s ideas won 
special acclaim. His translation of the Pentateuch, the first volume 
of which appeared in 1780, had found 60 subscribers in Denmark 
alone. His collaborator Hartwig Wessely hailed from a distin- 
guished Danish family; his pupil, Isaac Euchel, the editor of the 
Ha-Meassef, was born in Copenhagen, and two of his brothers-in- 
law lived there as respected citizens. However, the decisive factors 
in the struggle between the two groups were not the modern ideas as 
such but rather the concrete forms in which they were to be em- 
bodied both in the religious instruction of the youth and in the 
liturgy and ritual of the synagogue service. The initiator and most 


1] am indebted to Dr. Joseph Meisl for his kindness in drawing my attention 
to this letter. 

148 Cf, on him Mortrz STERN “‘ Meyer Simon Weyl, der letzte Kurbranden- 
burgische Landrabbiner”’ in Jeschurun, ed. WoHLGEMUTH, Vol. 13, 1926, pp. 
187-192, 290-308. 
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energetic champion of these practical reforms was, as is em- 
phasized also in our letter, the Geheime Finanzrath Israel Jacobson 
(1768-1828). After having introduced some innovations at Cassel 
as President of the Consistorium of Westphalia, he radically trans- 
formed in 1810 the ritual procedure of worship at the synagogue 
connected with his educational institution at Seesen. There he 
introduced the organ, choir and sermon in the German language, 
and for the first time celebrated confirmations for boys and girls 
together. Compelled by political circumstances, Jacobson moved to 
Berlin, and here too conducted services in the reformed style. Here — 
he was opposed both by the orthodox members of the community 
and by the reactionary government of the Prussian King Frederick 
William III, who was averse to reform of any kind. In Copenhagen, 
however, the innovators had more success, their tendencies being 
supported by the government. 

By theend of the 18th century the differences within the Copenhagen 
community were so great that they could not be bridged any more. As 
early as in 1795, after the destruction by fire of the Great Synagogue, 
it was impossible for the opposing parties to reach agreement on 
arrangements for worship in the new building, and they therefore 
preferred for more than 40 years to hold their common prayers in 
temporary little rooms. At the same time the merchant and eco- 
nomist Mendel Levin Nathanson? began slowly but with deter- 
mination, to realize his liberal religious ideas. As a result of his 
initiative, a Jewish boys’ school, modelled after the ‘‘ Freischule ”’ 
in Berlin, was inaugurated in November 1805. The pedagogue 
Gedalya Moses was called from Stockholm to head this school; in 
our letter he is named Rabbi Gedalya Obersitzko, after his birth- 
place, in order to distinguish him by this addition from his namesake 
Rabbi Gedalya Abraham, the Chief Rabbi of Copenhagen.? The 
latter, when referred to in our letter, is respectfully described as 
“Gaon” or “Rav” of the community without mention of his 
name. Whilst the Chief Rabbi was the recognised representative 
of the orthodox group, the schoolmaster Gedalya is described in 
our letter as extremely liberal and unreliable in his religious views. 
This criticism may well be somewhat exaggerated, though by 


* Born 1780 at Altona, died 1868 in Copenhagen. He was a well-known 
and esteemed economist and journalist; cf. Jiidisches Lexikon, s.v. 

° Born c. 1753 in Poland, died in Copenhagen 1827. In 1782 he moved to 
Copenhagen in order to assist his father Gedalya Levin, who acted there as 
Chief Rabbi from 1778 until his death in 1793. 
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permitting himself to be towed to Nathanson’s ambitions, Gedalya 
no doubt indirectly served the aims of reform. But he was, apart 
from having had a good general education, a considerable Talmudist 
and Hebrew scholar. He contributed to an edition with commentary 
of the Haftaroth and was the author of a Biblical history in the 
Hebrew language.* Out of the 30 weekly hours in the curriculum of 
his school no less than 10 were devoted to Jewish and Hebrew 
instruction, and, moreover, in the fifth form or top class, gifted 
pupils were initiated into Talmudic learning. However, in the 
girls’ school, founded in 1810 under the protection of Princess 
Caroline, no Hebrew was taught. 

At about that time, the neologists decided to edit a textbook in 
Danish destined for the youth and outlining the basic tenets of the 
Jewish faith from a free and rationalist point of view. To this end 
they asked the well-known Hebrew writer Shalom Cohen,*® who 
had for some time been “ teacher of Morals” at the Freischule in 
Berlin, to compose an appropriate draft in the German language, 
which was submitted to a Royal Commission—appointed ad hoc 
for examination, alteration (if necessary) and final authorization. 
According to our letter, the Chief Rabbi, who was a member of this 
commission, seems to have been outvoted or passed over; on no 
account can the textbook in the form in which it was published in 
1814 have received the approval of this official representative of 
traditional Judaism.* Nevertheless, there was no choice. Several 
weeks before the publication of the textbook, the Jews in Denmark 
had been granted citizenship by Royal Decree, which privilege 
however was bound to certain conditions, one of them being that all 
boys and girls should be instructed in accordance with the newly 
approved textbook and in the end should pass a public examination, 
officially called confirmation. 

4 Cf. A. BERLINER “ Die beiden Gedaljah in Obersitzko,” MGWJ, 1906, 
p. 218. The edition of the Haftardt is recorded in STEINSCHNEIDER, Cat. Bodl. 
No. 930; bibliographical data on his Biblical History, published under the 
Title > swyn, in J. Fuerst, Bibliotheca Judaica, 1, p. 323 and FRIEDBERG, 
opp apy na, 2nd ed., Tel Aviv, 1952, Vol. 2, No. 3113. Gedalya was born 
in 1753 at Obersitzko (Poland) the son of Rabbi Moshe ben David; he taught 
at the boys’ school from 1805-1823 and died in 1844 as a retired schoolmaster in 


his daughter’s home at Krépelin (Schleswig); cf. Simonson in MGW, 1905, 
[oy 1B) : 

5 On his activity as Hebrew author and poet cf. Jiidisches Lexikon, s.v. 
Kohen, Schalom Jakob; Encyclopaedia Judaica, s.v. Cohen, Schalom ben Jakob; 
also STEINSCHNEIDER, Cat. Bodl., No. 7108. LAHOVER has devoted to him a 


special essay in npipnn, Vol. 7. 
Continued at foot of next page 
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In the same year, on October 3, 1814, the 21 year old Isaac Noah 
Mannheimer obtained his high school certificate at the Metro- 
politan School with full honours. Born in Copenhagen as a son of 
the community functionary Noah Mannheimer, he had received his 
general education at the secular school and for several years had 
studied religious Hebrew literature and Talmud with Rabbi Gedalya. 
He was to become later the famous Chief Rabbi of Vienna, and to 
win fame for his excellent results as a teacher and preacher.” By 
recommendation of Nathanson, who had long before perceived the 
extraordinary talents of the young student, Mannheimer was 
immediately commissioned to give religious instruction at the boys’ 
and girls’ school. In 1816, he was appointed “‘ Royal Catechist ” by 
the Government and entrusted with the additional task of conducting, 
after completion of the half-year’s course, the official examination 
and confirmation of the pupils. The first confirmation took place 
on May 19th 1817, to the accompaniment of organ-music and with 
high non-Jewish state officials and University professors attending. 
The first sermon preached in Danish by Mannheimer on this 
occasion was an exciting event. Encouraged by this success, the 
modernists thought the time had come for introducing further 
innovations. To this purpose they rented the room at Gammel 
Strand 7, in which the confirmation had been celebrated, and there 
they held once in four weeks, always on Wednesdays, a kind of 
religious service or “‘ Devotions,” the so-called Andachtstibungen. 


7 Cf. M. ROSENMANN, Isak Noa Mannheimer, sein Leben und Wirken (Wien, 
1922) and JosEF FISCHER, “‘ Isak Noa Mannheimer som Kateket ved Menigheden”’ 
in Jadisk Familieblad, Oct.-Dec., 1932. The former served me as a source of 
information. 


° The text-book for religious instruction was translated into Danish by the 
non-Jewish Prof. CHRISTIAN LEVIN SANDER; its exact title is: Laerebog i Religionen 
for Ungdomnen af den mosaiske Troesbekjendelse udgivet med kongelig aller- 
naadigst Authorisation. The text itself comprises 40 very small pages only; it is 
arranged in the form of questions and answers, like a catechism, and gives a 
spiritualised version of the teachings of Judaism. Schalom Cohen was also the 
author of a Hebrew book on the same subject with the~title nuws swow which 
was published twice, once with an English translation (Elements of Faith, London, 
1815) and once with a Dutch translation (Amsterdam, 1816). The fuller Hebrew 
text and the condensed Danish version display the same arrangement of topics 
and are exactly alike in their wording of typical passages. This shows that 
the German draft which was submitted to the commission corresponded to the 
Hebrew text, and that the commission confined itself to the task of shortening 
the MS. The excisions were, however, radical, being not only extensive but also 
bearing on important Jewish teachings and rites. Thus while the Hebrew ed. 
deals extensively with the Oral Law, the Sabbath and Jewish holidays, the 
Danish text-book leaves them out altogether; its only addition is the ninth 
chapter on “ the love to King and Fatherland.” 
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The Hebrew language was wholly eliminated at these meetings, 
parts of Psalms were sung in the Danish translation of the Christian 
poet J. C. Boye, set to music by the Christian composers Weyse and 
Kuhlau. The first service of this kind was held on July 9th, 1817 and, 
like the succeeding ones, met with much approval on the part of the 
community. The sermons given by Mannheimer on these occasions 
attracted a large audience. 

At this juncture the adherents of orthodox tradition thought the 
time ripe to voice their objections in public. They had silently 
endured the confirmation held in May, because this service was 
recognized by the Government as an official examination; but the 
religious services termed Andachtsiibungen were not protected by 
Royal Decree. The protest lodged by the orthodox group was 
widely supported and caused a real schism within the community, 
which spread even to the closest friends of Mendel Levin Nathanson, 
the leader of reform. His partner Shalom Trier?® and his elder 
brother Joel Levin Nathanson *? publicly sided with the traditional 
group. After a petition submitted by the Chief Rabbi to the 
Kanzlei (i.e. Government) had not achieved the expected result, the 
representatives of orthodoxy succeeded in obtaining an audience 
with the King himself. At this occasion they presented a memoir 
drawn up, upon their request, by General Superintendent Adler ® 
who declared traditional orthodoxy to be the only valid form of 
Judaism. Thereupon a Royal Commission, the so-called Ritual- 
Kommission, was appointed in January 1818 to determine the rites 
to be observed in the religious services of the Danish Jews. The 
members of this commission were entitled to submit opinions 
expressed by Jewish or Christian experts on the issue. This right was 
exercised by the orthodox members who on February 3, 1818 
addressed a letter to Chief Rabbi Meir Simha Weil in Berlin. In 
this letter they set forth in detail the tensions prevailing in the 
community and asked him for an Attest or reasoned opinion to be 
passed on to the Royal Commission in support of their demands. 
The original of this letter, which I have before me, is composed in a 
refined literary German language and written in Hebrew characters. 


8 Jakob Georg Christian Adler acted as Superintendent of Schleswig since 
1792, and also of Holstein since 1806. Cf. on him Die Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart, 2nd ed., Vol. 1 (1927), col. 88. Earlier he had been Professor of 
Syriac at the University of Copenhagen; at that period he published some 
valuable books on rabbinic literature, cf. A. FREIMANN, Katalog der Judaica und 
Hebraica, Vol. 1 (Frankfurt a.M. 1932), pp. 131, 365. 
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In editing the letter, I substituted German characters for the Hebrew 
ones and retained the Hebrew forms for the inserted Hebrew words 
only. The letter reads as follows: 


"DO SNTON pow 99 7s m9 paw wan? 17> 73 DI INTIENP 7”3 

Wr ospws prs oe ab avy. WI 2 ODT SI? Dow 

WD POI P/PT Was o/s AN V3 SS TTD 37 TN 
Verzeihen Sie, Ehrwiirdiger Rabbiner, dass wir Sie hierdurch mit 
einem Schreiben beliastigen, Es geschieht in der festen Ueber- 
zeugung, dass Sie, Ihrem Berufe treu, unserer Bitte Gehor geben 
und einer Sache, welche nicht so sehr fiir uns als vielmehr fir 
unsere Nachkommen von dusserster Wichtigkeit ist, Ihre ganze 
Aufmerksamkeit widmen werden. Es ist Ihnen wahrscheinlich zur 
Geniige bekannt, den schadlichen Einfluss, so das neue Machwerk 
welches Finanzrath Jacobson in Berlin errichtet hat, fiir die 
heranwachsende Jugend hat. Unter dem Anstrich Aufklarung zu 
verbreiten und uns den Christen zu nahern, hat man schon seit 
einigen Jahren hier gesucht—aber in noch weit héherem Grade 
als Jacobson—unsere bis jetzt in ihrem ganzen Glanze sich 
erhaltene Religion niederzureissen und ein ganz neues Gebaude, 
welches—wie man sich zur Entschuldigung auszudriicken beliebt 
—dem Zeitalter angemessen ist, an dessen Stelle zu errichten. 
Um Ihnen eine genaue Schilderung von der Sache zu liefern, 
erlauben Sie uns etwas weitlaufig dariiber auszudehnen und 
Ihnen eine vollstandige Beschreibung vom Zustande—oder - 
vielmehr Uebelstande—der hiesigen Kehilla zu machen. Diese 
wird namlich von sieben—bloss dem Namen nach—Juden 
verwaltet,+° welche in sehr gutem Ansehen bei den Behdrden 
stehen, und denen es daher sehr leicht war, alles, so ihnen gut 
déuchte, nur verlangen zu diirfen, um die Erlaubnis dazu zu 
erhalten. Zwar—wir missen es selbst gestehen—haben wir es 
unser Mutlosigkeit zuzuschreiben, dass alles bisher so gegangen, 
indem wir friiher bloss zu Hause dariiber gesprochen, und keiner 
es gewagt, sich hdheren Orts dariiber zu beklagen, imdem 
AON So Nd mnyp. So haben wir es zum Beispiel 
geduldet, dass die Vorsteher den Befehl erwirkt, sich Mosaische- 
statt Juden-Gemeinde nennen zu miissen, welches nattirlich schon 
zum Zweck hatte, sich auf eine honette Art von by’ayw Ann 
loszusagen. Man hat ferner von der Kanzlei Erlaubnis erhalten, 


° Psalm 17, 6. The letters add up to the year 5578=1818; the 27th Shevat, 
5578, corresponds to the 3rd February, 1818. 
_ 1° The seven members of the administrative board of the Jewish Community 
in 1818 were: Moses Furst (President), Ruben Moses Henriques, Samuel Wulff 
Heilbuth, Levin Joseph von Halle, Mendel Levin Nathanson, Abraham Italeinder 
and Lion Israel. The latter did not accept his election and was replaced by 
Salomon Soldin; Henriques too resigned his post and was replaced by Jacob 
Salomon. 

DENIS GL VG IISy, 
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in der fiir arme Madchen hier errichtete Freischule das Hebriisch- 
Lesen ganzlich zu verbannen, und mehreres dergleichen, wozu 
wir ganzlich geschwiegen. Spaterhin ist man auf die Idee gekom- 
men, Konfirmation sowohl fiir Knaben als Madchen zu bewerk- 
stellen. Inwiefern diese gut oder schlecht sein mag, lassen wir 
dahingestellt; indessen wissen wir, dass es hier eine schiefe 
Richtung genommen hat. Es wurde namlich zu dem Ende eine 
K6nigliche Kommission ernannt, bestehend aus 2 christlichen 
Gelehrten, 1? WAT WAS jI8i7, und noch 2 yyy s35%, 
welche wir Ihnen bloss zu nennen brauchen, und Sie werden 
schon einsehen, was davon zu erwarten war: R. Gedalya Ober- 
sitzko und R. Yechiel Euchel,1* ein Bruder vom dortigen R. Isaak 
Euchel. Diese Kommission hatte zum Zweck, ein von R. Shalom 
Cohen in deutscher Sprache verfasstes Religionsbuch zu priifen, 
ob etwa etwas zuzusetzen oder abzunehmen sei, und mit An- 
merkungen zu versehen. Man iibersetzte aber das Buch vorher 
ins D&anische und nahm nach Gutdiinken davon, ehe es der 
Kommission und besonders an 43 397 vorgelegt wurde. Nach- 
dem nun die Sitzungen einige Zeit gehalten worden, erschien 
endlich unter K6niglicher Autorisation ein Religionsbuch 
1455 Spim omy. Von den Gesetzen pum nth finden 
wit beinahe nichts darin als A\WIIN Mwy und WD oy. 
Hierbei bestatigt sich’s Punt PS Ot PIN PSY AD 
Tew. SON TN PS DOA PN Now oa Aan” 
wurde so verbliimt und zweideutig darin angefiihrt, dass 
man ihm eine jede beliebige Auslegung geben kann. Ein von den 
Vorstehern proponierter Katechet wurde angestellt, dieser als 
sna tpon von R. Gedalya stimmt natiirlich in seinen 

einungen und Handlungen ganzlich mit jenem iiberein. Ein 
solcher Mann soll unsern Kindern Religionsunterricht erteilen? 
Was k6nnen wir davon anders erwarten als poy yoy 
16espsnwr o°3. Nun kam es endlich 4ay7 yD wan so weit, 
dass die erste Konfirmationsfeierlichkeit vor sich gehen sollte. 
Da man keines unserer kleinen Synagogen—eine grosse haben 
wir schon nicht seit 5555, wo wir sie durch Feuersbrunst verloren 
—dazu geeignet fand, hat man ein ganz eigenes Lokal, welches 
beilaufig gesagt, friiher Konzertsaal war, dazu einrichten lassen, 
namlich mit einer Orgel auf der einen Seite und einem Altar auf 
der andern, und sogar gegen say. Dieser war bloss ein 
Tischchen mit 2 grossen Wachskerzen und eine Altartafel mit den 


12 The two non-Jews in the commission were Prof. Nicolai Christoffer Kall 


(1749-1823) and Justizrat Laurentius Lassen (1754-1825). 


13 je. the merchant and author Gottleb Euchel (1767-1830). 
14 Deut. xxviii: 48. eal 
15 Cf. b. Berakhoth 12a and j. Berakhoth 3c where, however, the wording is 


different. The version quoted in our letter derives, perhaps, from a secondary 
source but I have not been able to trace it so far. It is not very probable that the 


writers of the letter made up this unusual wording ad hoc. 
16 Isa, i: 4. 
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mim); dieses letztere abgerechnet war das Lokal nicht weniger 
als einer Judenkirche Ahnlich. Die Konfirmation wurde also 
darin vorgenommen im Beisein einer grossen Menge Zuschauer 
von beiden Religionen und war wirklich wie jedes Neue fiir 
manchen recht amiisant. Der Katechet hielt eine danische 
Predigt iiber den Text 17sxphn }ND TponmM, einige ins 
Dianische iibersetzte Psalmen wurden mit Begleitung der Orgel 
abgesungen etc. Alles dieses wurde zu unserer eigenen Schande 
noch geduldig ertragen, nun aber glaubten unsere Vorsteher das 
Siegel darauf driicken und unserer Religion den letzten Stoss 
geben zu diirfen. Da brach aber unsere Geduld. Horen und 
erstaunen Sie. Man erwarb sich die Erlaubnis, von Zeit zu Zeit 
in dem friiher erwahnten Lokale Gottesdienst halten zu diirfen, 
welcher namlich darin bestehen sollte, vom Katechet eine Predigt 
halten und dann einige Psalmen absingen zu lassen. Dieses geht 
nun seit der Zeit gewohnlich yn “8 DY vor sich. Der Gottes- 
dienst geschieht mit entblésstem Haupte, der ow wird aus- 
gesprochen }3555, die Psalmen werden abgekiirzt; so hat man 
es zum Beispiel ratsam gefunden, im Psalm 147 die Verse 2 und 12 
auszulassen, indem alles, so auf Jerusalem hindeutet, aus missver- 
standenem Patriotismus fiir Kontrabande betrachtet wird. 
Nachdem nun das erste Mal ein solcher Gottesdienst—wenn man 
es namlich als ‘\7° so nennen darf—vor:sich gegangen, und 
man genauer tiber die Sache nachgedacht, sind einige gut gesinnte 
Manner iibereingekommen, eine Petition bei der Kanzlei ein- 
zureichen und zu bitten, dass dem Unwesen endlich Grenzen 
gesetzt werde. In der Uberzeugung, dass pwn 7”> pn ISIS 
inde Sy o> pas’, dessen Gerechtigkeit sich bei jeder 
Gelegenheit bewahrt, und, sowohl wie seine Vorfahren, immer 
Beschiitzer unserer Religion war, uns ein giinstiges Ohr leiht, 
kamen wir mit einem Gesuch von mehr als 300 o)7° unter- 
zeichnet, 1 ®5s ys {DON 5 %D, bei der Kanzlei ein, und beklagten 
uns derbe iiber das Verfahren der Gemeindevorsteher. Bei dem 
Gesuch folgte eine Beilage von ‘43 4”S8 3835, worin er 
dartut, was bei einem jiidischen Gottesdienst zu beobachten und 
zu unterlassen seie. Unter letzteren erwahnte er hauptsdchlich 
ws sis; und own mown. Diese Petition wurde von der 
Kanzlei den Vorstehern eingesandt. Nachdem nun 8 Wochen 
hingegangen, erschien endlich eine Antwort in 19 Bogen, welche 
an Miywo und MIDNp DN alles so bisher von Eisenmenger, !® 
Grattenauer 2° et Konsorten geschrieben worden, iibertrifft. pongo 


17 Job xxvili: 12 
ES Jerliv os 
1® JOHANN ANDREAS EISENMENGER (1654-1704), Professor at Heidelberg. 
The first edition of his anti-Jewish work in two volumes Entdecktes Judentum 
which appeared in 1700, was confiscated by the Kaiserliche Censur; a new edition 
was printed with the permission of the King of Prussia at Konigsberg in 1711. 
Continued at foot of next page 
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schrieben wir an Generalsuperintendent Adler ® in Schleswig, ein 
yeny ton und ONnyea ASW IND /ANN sms und baten 
ihn um ein Gutachten iiber diese Sache. Er teilte uns darauf ein 
Attest mit, zufolge welchem ein ‘3)7%, so nicht myanw op 555 
ay An mit den gehdrigen Zeremonien ‘yw 3N ypns 
Sopniy mown mpi ist, oder iibrigens die Vorschriften 
unserer $113) nicht genau befolgt, nicht *t}745 5$55 gerechnet 
werden kann. Uber den Gottesdienst dussert er sich unter 
andern, dass abgekiirzte Lieder Singen weder jiidischer noch 
christlicher Gottesdienst genannt werden kann. Dieses Attest 
wurde unserem guten K6nige in einer Audienz eigenhandig 
uberreicht. Er sagte, dass ihm die Sache sehr am Herzen liege, 
und obgleich es fiir einen Monarchen schwer seie in Religions- 
angelegenheiten zu entscheiden, er dennoch alles anwenden 
werde, um die Sache genau untersuchen zu lassen. Nun kam 
endlich vor einigen Wochen eine Resolution, zufolge welcher 
eine Kommission niedergesetzt wurde, um ein Kirchen-Ritual 
fiir Juden zu bestimmen. Diese Kommission besteht aus 2 
Professoren der theologischen Fakultat,21 ein Professor der 
hebraischen Sprache,?? »”43 4758 ysin, R. Simle Warburg? 
yp 1d) opPoON ND ws, R. Gedalya Obersitzko, und der 
Praeses unserer Vorsteher.24 Von diesen beiden letzten ist 
natiirlich nichts zu unserem Vorteil zu erwarten, indessen 25 
se sy wn, und die gute Sache wird siegen. Diese 
Kommission ist ferner ermachtigt, von sachkundigen Mannern 
alle Erlauterungen einzuholen, so einige Aufklérung iiber die 
Sache zu geben imstande ist. Wir finden uns daher bewogen, 
Sie feierlich aufzufordern, uns Ihre Meinung mitzuteilen, was ein 
wahrer *3)7' zu beobachten verpflichtet, ob man, ohne 7h 
sn2sw und py’syw myn in ihrem ganzen Umfange nachzu- 
leben, ‘3}75 genannt werden kann, ob man mit einer blossen 
Naturreligion, welche man sich befleissigt einzufiihren, zufrieden 


21 Prof. Peter Erasmus Miiller (1776-1834) and Prof. Claus Frees Hornemann 
1751-1830). 
‘ 22 Prof. Nicolai Christoffer Kall (1749-1823). 

23 Simle (=Simon Elias) Warburg (born 1760 at Hamburg, died 1826) lived 
for several years as a merchant in Copenhagen and moved to Gothenburg in 
1818, where he became the ancestor of the large Swedish family Warburg. 
Although Ezechiel Emanuel Bendix, son of the Dayyan Emanuel Bendix 
(=Mendel Lachenbach) was elected as his successor, he does not seem to have 
served on the commission, because actually Warburg was replaced there by 
Simon Hertz Neukirch. 

24 As a former President of the Community, Heyman Gerson was at first 
a member of the commission, but was later replaced by Joseph Raphael. 

SOUP Sel Vere Se 


20The antisemitic pamphlet of the judge KARL WILHELM FRIEDRICH 
GRATTENAUER, Wider die Juden. Ein Wort der Warnung an alle unsere christ- 
lichen Mitbiirger was published in 1803 in Berlin with five subsequent editions. 
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sein kann etc., was ferner ein jiidischer Gottesdienst erfordert, 
sowohl wie das Mp3Dn eS eingerichtet sein, als auf welche 
Art man den Gottesdienst verrichten muss, namlich mesos 
TD ONSPD) OWN DIDI NDS LANA ASIP pon etc., 
und bitten dieses alles im ganzen Detail auszudehnen. Ein solches 
Attest von Ihnen und mehreren anderen angesehenen 2°355, 
welchen wir ebenfalls schreiben werden, muss ohne Zweifel bei 
der Kommission den gewiinschten Erfolg fiir uns hervorbringen, 
und ersuchen Sie also nochmals im Namen des ganzen 555 
mytm* welchem diese so wichtige Sache sehr am Herzen liegen 
muss, uns oF55° 555 zu unterstiitzén und ein kraftig mit guten 
Griinden ausgeriistetes Attest—mit deutschen Lettern geschrieben 
—einzusenden. **mpow sna nn yp 77 abu. Finden 
Sie es vielleicht ratsam, das Attest auch von?? 9974;nD “35075 
“3 “sy~w oder jemand anders, so Sie dazu autorisiert 
finden, mit unterschreiben zu lassen, so werden Sie es gefalligst 
tun. Wir iiberlassen dieses alles Ihren Einsichten und hoffen von 
Ihnen befriedigt zu werden. K6nnten Sie uns etwas von christ- 
lichen Gelehrten mitteilen, so zum Gunsten unserer S733, oder 
sonst etwas, so uns Ihren Einsichten nach jetzt niitzen k6nnte, 
geschrieben, so bitten es uns mit erster Post an unten stehende 
Adresse herzusenden und den Betrag zu assignieren. Sollten Sie 
vielleicht etwas finden, so wir etwa noch zu beobachten hatten, so 
_ bitten wir Sie, uns mit Rat beizustehen und uns Thre gefallige 
Meinung offenherzig mitzuteilen. Wir sehen eine befriedigende 
Antwort von Ihnen entgegen und haben die Ehre uns Ihnen zu 
empfehlen. 


35 A017 Sw onnnwean way 37> 
Sanaoy wa Fe pow pen Boye own vd ta wasp pn 
S2ISTIDTN) 299 1” 12 OND Pn FwWNS BD [AIST Pn 


Thre Antwort bitten zu adressieren Herrn Moses & Sohn G. 
Melchior in Copenhagen. 


2° Ruthtis 2, 

27 Shemaya ben Hayyim Landsberg (1744-1824) was teacher of Talmud at 

the Berlin Beth ha-Midrash and Dayyan of the Jewish Community of Berlin; 
he appears later under the name Simon Joachim Landsberger. 
_. ®8 The five signatories of the letter are : Feibusch ben Hayyim mi-Essen, 
i.e. the gold-wire-drawer Philip Heyman (born 1752 in Copenhagen, died there 
in 1826). His father emigrated from Essen to Denmark; hence the family name 
“von Essen.” 

*° Shalom Trier, i.e. the merchant Salomon Seligman Trier (born 1768 in 
Copenhagen, died there in 1836); his father Ruben Seligman Salomon emigrated 
to Denmark from Trier. 

°° Gershon Melchert, i.e. the merchant Gerson Melchior (1776-1845), son 
of the merchant Moses Melchert (Melchior), who had moved from Hamburg to 
Copenhagen c. 1750. Gerson Melchior was partner in the firm Moses & Sn G. 
Melchior, which still exists in Copenhagen. 

Continued at foot of next page 
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Presumably Rabbi Meir Simha Weil rendered the memoir asked 
of him and forwarded it to the firm Moses & Sn. G. Melchior. His 
reply, however, is nowhere recorded, not even in the archives of the 
Jewish community in Copenhagen, ** which possesses all the minutes 
in Danish of the various meetings of the Ritual-Kommission. This 
body never arrived at a final decision. The question of the ritual of 
the Danish Jews was, after all, not solved by the commission or the 
Government, but by the events of the following months. Anti- 
semitic outbreaks, which occurred in 1818 and 1819 in Copenhagen, 
as well as attacks directed against prominent members of the Jewish 
Community, weakened the zeal of the modernists, and depressed 
the spirits of both groups. With increasing apathy the Andacht- 
stibungen ceased spontaneously without any outside pressure. 


Jerusalem. G. WEIL. 


°° Dr. Julius Margolinsky, who is in charge of the Archives of the Jewish 
Community in Copenhagen, informed me that his collections do not contain 
any drafts or copies of the letters sent to Rabbi Weil; nor is there any hint of a 
reply of Rabbi Weil either in the Archives of the Community or in the private 
records of the firm Moses & Sn G. Melchior. Dr. Margolinsky was kind enough 
to provide me with particulars of the members of the Copenhagen Jewish 
Community mentioned in the letter. I herewith wish to extend to him my 
sincere thanks for his kind help. 


31 Ruben Nasche, i.e. the banker Ruben Henriques jr. (born 1771 in Copen- 
hagen, died there in 1846), son of the merchant Pinches Nasche (= Bendix Moses 
Henriques), who was born in the Danish townlet Nakskov. Nakskov was 
formerly called Naschou; hence the family name Nasche. 

32 Joel ben Leib Leidesdorf, ie. the chandler and merchant Joel Levin 
Nathanson (born 1774 at Altona, died there in 1866). He lived for several years 
in Copenhagen and Helsingsr. His brother Mendel Levin Nathanson was the 
leader of the reform party. The grandfather of their grandfather Nathan Mendel 
was called Leidesdorf after the village Leutesdorf near Neuwied (Rhine); hence 
the family name Leidesdorf. 
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HEN modern Jewish learning, in its formative period in 
the nineteenth century, started to apply the critical methods of 
contemporary research, developed in the field of classical and 
oriental studies, to the sources of our history, no fundamental 
difficulties seemed to arise. But Graetz’s great enterprise of con- 
structing a universal history of the Jewish people showing 
the unity of Jewish existence throughout the long centuries of the 
diaspora brought out the difference between the nature of his 
subject and Ranke’s world of Latin and Teutonic nations. The 
greatest achievement of the German historical school—the concept 
that the character of the individual nations had to be interpreted 
as part of a European society, in which interdependencies were 
created by wars as well as by intellectual, artistic and religious 
influences—could not be simply transferred to the history of a 
people whose relations to its environment were of a completely 
different nature. Graetz had to resign himself to telling his story 
under two aspects which were correlated only by the emotional 
contradiction raised in the reader’s mind, martyrdom and creative- 
ness of spirit. Later research, especially on social and economic 
history, has done much for a better understanding of the functions 
exercised by the Jewish settlements in Europe during the centuries 
when the Jews were clearly outsiders living in every respect their 
own life.1 But the greatest difficulty still arises in the interpretation 
of the period after the French Revolution, when the Jews, who had 
been merely inhabitants of Europe, were becoming a part of it. 
Quite recently, the foundation of the Leo Baeck Institute has given 
a fresh impetus to inquiries into this field by making the physiognomy 
of Jewish communities in Central Europe the final subject of 
historical research. 
We shall survey in this article the problems, ideas and institutions 
in German society which had an impact on the formation of the 
1 Guwo Kiscu, The Jews in Mediaeval Germany (1948), pp. 600-604, offers 
a valuable bibliography, repeated with some additions in the same author’s 


Forschungen zur Rechts- und Socialgeschichte der Juden in Deutschland wahrend 
des Mittelalters (1955), pp. 292-97. 
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Jewry in its midst. We offer this attempt as a contribution to the 
methodological question of how far and in which way the history 
of the diaspora in modern times must be seen as a part of its 
environment, by taking our examples from economic life, politics 


and intellectual history. 
I 


It is obvious that the whole process of Jewish emancipation in 
Europe during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is closely 
connected with the great expansion of economic activities in the 
Western world, which made room for the outsiders to enter the field 
in full competition. It is perhaps useful to add the historical note 
that the mediaeval parallel to this economic expansion, which 
during the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries brought about 
the rise of towns and their citizen class as an essential element of 
Western civilisation, had debased the social position of Jewry 
considerably. The new European bourgeoisie displaced them from 
the long distance trade? and since the end of the thirteenth century 
also from their more recent function as bankers of monarchs and 
powerful landowners, while the more intimate contact between the 
Church and the daily life of the masses, represented by the figure of 
the preaching friar, made religion more emotional and the Jew a 
convenient symbol of anti-Christian attitude and divine rejection. 
This parallel is important for our purpose as an impressive example 
of how developments in the environment with all the complex 
interplay of motives can form a determinant factor of Jewish history 
at a time of decisive changes. When we come back to our own 
problem in the modern period we see that the difference in the tempo 
of industrialisation between Western and Central Europe has some 
relevance to the question of the peculiar development of German 
Jewry during the nineteenth century. In England and the Nether- 
lands the Sephardim had come into a world of rising commercial 
interests where at the same time enlightenment started to grow out 
of the experience of a hundred years of confessional warfare. Thus 
they found their opportunities within an existing framework of 
society. The impulse which immigrants from the same group gave 
to Hamburg’s trade with the Iberian peninsula, ? when they founded 


_? On the economic function of the Jews during the Early Middle Ages see 
the important recent contribution by F. Rogric “ Magdeburg’s Entstehung und 
die altere Handelsgeschichte ’ in Deutsche Akademie zu Berlin, Vortrdge und 
Schriften, Heft 49 (1952). 


_ * A comprehensive study by H. KELLENBENZ is expected soon. See Hist. 
Zeitschr. vol. 180 (1955), p. 329. 
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the first Jewish settlement in the Hanseatic city, at the moment of 
her overtaking her former federates and rivals on the Baltic coast, 
conforms to the same type. But this development is not character- 
istic of Central Europe as a whole. In most parts of Germany the 
class which in restricted numbers was rising above the majority of 
Jewish pedlars and secondhand traders was represented by the 
Court Jew. These men made their way in the service of the terri- 
torial princes, providing equipment for armies as well as the luxuries 
of the Rococo period and helping to establish industries necessary 
for a favourable balance of payment in accordance with the mer- 
cantilist policy of continental absolutism.4 And such a task, after 
the economic retrogression of the seventeenth century, could not be 
completed by the middle class in the inland towns of Central, 
Southern and Eastern® Germany without the supplementary effort 
of the outsiders in capital and enterprise. This relationship between 
Jews and Gentiles lasted deep into the nineteenth century, while the 
full forces of industrialisation came from the West into Germany, 
symbolised most strikingly by railway finance and construction. 
The new possibilities broadened the participation of Jews in German 
society, and by and by the whole life of our communities was drawn 
into the orbit of the new economy. The basic fact of this process in 
Germany made the Jews more important partners in the building of 
a new world than they had been in the West, but at the same time 
increased the potentialities of tension. Seen from the twentieth 
century, it was certainly a process of gradual integration. The 
outsider character was reduced and became probably less important. ® 
But it never faded out. The situation of Germany on the Eastern 
flank of Latin and Teutonic Europe—always an important element 
in the great crises of her history—had its obvious impact on this 


4S. STERN, The Court Jew (1950). H.ScHNEE, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne 
Staat, vol. I-IIf (1953/55) has collected important and extensive material from 
public archives for all German countries. We find his historical interpretation 
of the Court Jew phenomenon in vol. II, pp. 171-274; his final conclusion 
** without Court Jew no emancipation ” is completely unconvincing, because it 
overemphasizes one isolated factor. In this respect his interpretation is still 
influenced by the point of view of the Nazi period. 

5 The discussion of economic and political conditions in the towns of 
Eastern Germany at the end of the Middle Ages by F. Z. CArsTEN, The Origins 
of Prussia (1954), pp. 117-148; 276, illustrates this situation well. : 

6 B. D. WEINRYB emphasizes the slow development of this process especially 
in S.W. Germany in his contribution to E. H. HirsHuer, Jews from Germany in 
U.S.A. (1955), pp. 103-26. The same author gives a general survey of the problems 
in “ Prolegomena to an Economic History of the Jews in Germany,” Year Book 
I of the Leo Baeck Institute (1956), pp. 279-306. 
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aspect of our history as well. Both the density of the Jewish popu- 
lation in Eastern Europe and the backwardness of the social and 
economic development in these parts, which was not overcome 
during the period, left a great reserve of unabsorbed Jewish forces; 
they naturally strengthened the outsider character of German Jewry 
when they left the remnants of mediaeval Jewish existence behind 
them and crossed over to Germany and into the modern world. In 
any case the economic sector remains a fundamental subject for the 
history of German Jewry down to the twentieth century. Even if 
men like E. Rathenau, Ballin and the Tietz family had not been 
determined by any specifically Jewish features in their achievements, 
we should have to study their economic activities for our task. It is 
not the aim of an historian to describe the modern diaspora as an 
economically self-sufficient body and to establish the laws according 
to which it functions. The task is simpler; we have to describe its 
position within the national society in which its work is done. 
Characteristic features of economic activities peculiar to the group 
or to outstanding individuals are very relevant. But the existence of 
such phenomena throughout the period under, discussion is in no 
way a necessary condition for the historian’s interest in this aspect 
of diaspora life. ? 

Moreover, the fact remains that the situation at the start of the 
modern development, i.e. the coming of the Jew from the outside, 
did not completely fade out as a factor of the social situation; 
it survived for generations, even if the individuals concerned who 
did the same work and obeyed the same rules as their Gentile 
neighbours were not conscious of the fact. It created that under- 
lying uniformity of the group, the psychological source of manifold 
activities. The economic sphere, so far as it constitutes an important 
part of all those activities by which the individuals earn their living 
and contribute to the needs of society, forms necessarily an in- 
dispensable part of the history of a minority group, because it 
corresponds as a formative factor to the part™played by foreign 
relations in the history of a nation. The objection that there is no 
leadership and no intention of concerted action in this field is 
obviously true and relevant.® But it only proves that the historian’s 


categories must be carefully adapted to a special task. In conclusion 

* The economist’s criticism of an attempt to analyse the Jewish contribution 

to German economy is offered by E. RosENBAUM, Year Book I, pp. 307-14. The 
discussion is stimulated by a research project of Prof. R. KOEBNER. 

Continued at foot of next page 
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we may say that for the inquiry into the character of German Jewry, 
the economic field had its greatest importance during the time up to 
1870, when the special position of Germany in the process of 
Europe’s industrialisation stimulated the Jewish contribution in a 
specific way. In the later period the decreasing difference between 
Germany and the West together with the assimilation of the Jewish 
masses into the normal ways of German economic life may have 
reduced the heuristic value of this section to a certain degree. But 
it seems safe to assume that the impact of the initial situation has 
remained traceable and important. That modern research into the 
history of the diaspora was most successful in the field of economic 
relations is no chance, but follows from the nature of the subject. 
Economic relations were in most periods the effective link between 
Jewry and its environment. 
II 

When we survey the political attitude of the German Jews, we 
cannot overlook the fact that during the imperial time their great 
majority was in loyal opposition to the spirit in which the central 
government conducted the affairs of the country as well as to the 
political alignment of the middle classes to which they belonged 
by their way of life. They remained more or less emphatic 
democrats, while their Gentile neighbours would declare such a 
political philosophy, which their own fathers or grandfathers had 
probably shared, as out of date and un-German. A small proportion 
of politically active Jews, especially lawyers and sometimes doctors, 
would seek the realisation of their belief in liberal democracy in the 
ranks of the rising working-class party, mainly in municipal politics. 
Such political preference among the Jews had its influence beyond 
the topics of discussion in council-chamber and party meetings; it 
coloured their interest in art and literature and made them champions 
of naturalism and of secessionist movements. Consequently, in the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century all these “ leftish” 
movements were in the opinion of the Gentile middle class very 
much connected with Jewry. This judgment later influenced the 
fate of the Weimar Republic to a considerable extent, when, after 
the catastrophe of 1918, the re-establishment of German life and 
constitution was planned on the basis of liberal principles. The 


8 ROSENBAUM, I.c. 312. I agree with his criticism of A. LESCHNITZER, Saul 
und David (1954), which is readable and stimulating, but presents in its psycho- 
logical and psychoanalytical approach an attempt to evade history. 
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historical interpretation of German Jewry in its political aspect has 
obviously the ‘“‘ why and how ” in the development of this attitude 
among the Jews and their Gentile antagonists as its central problem. 
There is a parallel to this phenomenon in the position of the Roman 
Catholics and their representatives, the Centre-party, who once 
earned the attribute “‘ Reichsfeind ” and became during the Weimar 
period the lasting core of changing government coalitions. But the 
Catholics formed a third of the population and were firmly rooted 
in the parts of Germany with most ancient civilisation; moreover 
they comprised a fair selection from all strata of the German 
population. We come nearer to the essentials of the question when 
we connect Jewry’s place in the opposition with the history of their 
economic activities. It is certainly no chan¢ée that antisemitism 
became a political force when the great economic crisis of the late 
seventies demonstrated that the economic expansion which had 
created the space for the newcomers, had, at least for the time being, 
reached its limits. The fact, however, that Jewry, which appeared 
during the ’fifties and ’sixties in its political allegiance as an 
integrated part of the German middle class, became established 
political outsiders at the end of the ’seventies, is clearly connected 
with a fundamental change in the German political scene at the same 
time. Bismarck ended the liberal and free trade period of his régime 
and sought the stabilisation of the Empire in a system of protection- 
ism, planned to rally both the agrarian interests of the Junker class 
in Eastern Germany and the industrialists of the West. The great 
majority of the educated middle class followed with their sympathies 
and their vote the guidance of the man, who, after the liberal 
failure of 1848/49, had accomplished the unification of Germany 
and now seemed to guarantee political safety against the claims of 
the rising working class, while offering both stable economic 
prosperity and, last but not least, a firm creed of patriotism by his 
new national policy with a strongly monarchical emphasis. The great 
majority of the Jews remained outside this combination, although 
the old link with the ruling dynasties was still a factor in the life of 
individuals and communities. At first, perhaps few men will have 
seen that their political preference had grown out of a group 
situation, but the Gentile environment was quick to notice the facts. 

The historian of German Jewry cannot restrict himself to tracing 
the typical political attitude of well-established, loyal and moderately 
cosmopolitan citizens. He has to take into account views which 
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grew on the borders of the community. Otherwise he would over- 
look such phenomena as Karl Marx, whose impact on modern 
thought and action has no Jewish rival except perhaps for Freud 
and Einstein. In Jewish literature Marx normally appears as a late 
representative of Messianism.® There is no reason simply to deny 
this link with the Biblical legacy of his ancestors, but two quali- 
fications are necessary. First, the strong emphasis on the task to 
understand and to, realise end and purpose in human history by 
theoretical analysis and politics is certainly directly stimulated by the 
philosophical transformation of Biblical teleology in Hegel’s concept 
of History. It is not very probable that the Jewish re-discovery of 
the Messianic idea and its universal application had influenced 
Marx in his youth.1® That reduces the impact of his Jewish in- 
heritance on his thought to a psychological readiness to accept, 
emphasize and develop this idea when it’was presented to him by the 
Christian philosopher. A second consideration will help us to 
define this connection more precisely. Marx is resolved to remove 
every trace of religious content from his own doctrine. For him the 
aim of history will be accomplished merely by human endeavour; 
thought can become reality by politics alone, which creates power. 
This radical secularisation which characterises Marx already in his 
early writings is a common characteristic of the left wing of the 
Hegel school. But for him it has a special meaning. The trans- 
formation of society, which will exclude the profit-motive and 
class formation, will automatically extinguish Judaism and so set 
the Jewish individual free.11 The flight from Jewish existence 
may only be a by-way of Marx’s thought, but it is certainly the 
dominating aspect of his relationship to Jewry and Judaism. That 
brings us back from this one great example to our main argument. 
The entrance of the Jews into the German world has raised the 
problem of assimilation and led to extreme attempts to break 
radically the Jewish isolation and so to end the fate of being an 
outsider. Opposite to Marx stands J. Stahl, the theorist of the 
Christian state, who became an authority among the Prussian 
Conservatives in the middle of the century. His universal importance 


® Quite recently in J. L. TALMon, The Nature of Jewish History—Its Universal 
Significance (1957), p. 24 f. tins g 
10 On the slow growth of the Jewish interest in Messianic ideas in Mendels- 
sohn’s time and afterwards see HerM. CoHEN, Jued. Schriften II (1924), p. 266 f. 
11 Zur Judenfrage,” reprinted from Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher 
(1843/44) in S. LaANpsHuT and J. P. Meyer, “ Karl Marx, Der Historische 
Materialismus.”’ Die Friihschriften, vol. 1, pp. 227-63. 
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is incomparably slighter, but for the character of the historical 
process during the assimilation period which produced both, 
Stahl is not less interesting than his antagonist.?? 
I 

With Marx and Stahl we have crossed the borderline between 
politics and creative thought and so reached the third group of 
problems we planned to survey.!? The question of the conditions 
under which the Jewish mind developed in the German sphere 
during the nineteenth century is perhaps the most important one; 
the strongest influence which the communities in Central Europe 
exercised on world Jewry was intellectual.. Consequently, the 
greatest loss caused by the catastrophe of the "thirties is felt in this 
field of Jewish life. We shall restrict ourselves to register the 
peculiarities of the mental climate in Germany, which during the 
nineteenth century stimulated the Jews more deeply than any other 
civilisation since the time of Hellenism. The first aspect is this 
link between thought and politics which we just touched on, the 
correlation of life and academic studies in a society for which 
political integration, the establishment of permanent institutions 
was still a task to be planned for future accomplishment. In this 
situation an atmosphere of discussion, in which the philosophical 
argument was taken seriously, developed in the circles of the 
educated middle class, a discussion in which those Jews who entered 
this stratum felt very well equipped to participate. Moreover, they 
could see a certain analogy between the political task which their 
German contemporaries set themselves, and the necessity for Jewry 
to adapt the body and spirit of their institutions to a radical change 
in social conditions. Behind this experience was the fact that the 
German middle class, which after centuries of weakness was now 
preparing to take a leading part in the political and economic life of 
the nation, had first recovered its vitality under the influence of a 
spiritual and intellectual movement of recent date, contemporary 
with the entrance of the Jews into European* society. The en- 
lightenment and its specifically German development in the human- 


_1? The chapter on Stahl as a figure in German-Jewish History is still to be 
written: but the controversy between G. Masur, who takes him simply as a 
Christian and a German, and J. HECKEL, who approaches him as a Jew in disguise 
pat ae point of view is quite stimulating. Hist. Zeitschr. vol. 155 (1937), 
pp. ~I41, 

*8 Different aspects of this group of questions are discussed in: Year Book I, 
section III, “ Jewish Thought and its Reorientation” by A. ALTMANN, Y. 
WOLFSBERG, F. WELTSCH, and the present writer on pp. 193-276. 
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ism of Goethe’s time offered a philosophy of life in which the basic 
values, although still in intimate contact with the religious history 
of Europe, were accessible to the non-Christian and the newcomer. 
This attraction was not restricted to the Jews already resident in 
Germany. It was a magnet working on the most active minds in 
Eastern Europe and drew them to German universities. It was a 
phenomenon which became of decisive importance for the synthesis 
which established the modern study of Judaism in Germany, but 
was an effective force far beyond this sphere. 

But the historical process in which the German mind had its 
impact on the Jewry of Central Europe was complex from its 
beginning. The final stage of this creative period, the romantic 
movement, had turned interest and sympathy towards the irrational 
values of the mediaeval world. A great impetus to the whole field 
of historical study came from this source,which indirectly also helped 
to bring about the new Jewish learning, and since the beginning 
of the twentieth century became an influence on the rebuilding of 
Jewishness both in its religious and national aspects. In the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century, some Jews in their fresh enthusiasm 
for literature had been touched by romanticism proper, and Stahl, 
who accepted the theory of Christian restoration in politics, was not 
completely isolated. But the group of those who went similar ways 
remained small, even among baptised people. The typical educated 
Jew in Germany cherished most the enlightenment and the classical 
humanism of Goethe and Schiller as a non-denominational spiritual 
force. This attitude in our camp obtained greater historical import- 
ance during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, when the 
development of politics which we sketched led to a revival of 
sympathy with certain aspects of romanticism as an intimately 
German movement in contrast to the enlightenment, which was 
now seen mainly as a representative of the rationalistic and utili- 
tarian West. The typical Jewish preference was fixed clearly on the 
other side. Consequently the surrounding German world felt this 
attitude as the emergence of a Jewish world picture in its midst. 
Politics and intellectual development together created potentialities 
of a serious antagonism, but there was no necessity for a future 
catastrophe in this situation. 


Liverpool. H. LIgBEscHuUTZ. 
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A Note on DSD VI, 11-13 


HE interpretation of the passage DSD VI, 11-13 has caused 
considerable controversy among translators. Apparent syn- 
tactical irregularities and our insufficient knowledge of technical 
terms employed make it difficult to arrive at a proper understanding 
of ordinances outlined there. ! 
The text is given in Burrows’ edition? as follows: 
11. 397 AYbND NID AWS 137 1D EAN IST ON DDI sw 
GANT ND) 
12. (WS 9399 1279 ST INS ws ws eR OID) OSI by paar 
Tn Psy AS OSiwn ess tyes xd 
13. (7S OS D939 1379 STS wr TNT 1599 Oy LNT TN 
saT 19 
Assuming that the terms RBYM and Yhd serve as equivalent 
connotations of one and the same institution, * the main difficulty 
to be explained is the meaning of the words WKY’ and BM‘MD. 
Let us turn to WKY’ first. With this word a new sentence opens, 
containing a temporal clause which rules the verbs W‘MD and 
W’MR, ° in line 13: “‘ In case the supervisor... or any other man... 


stands up... and says...” The sentence is closed with the con- 
ditional clause: “‘ If they (the RBYM) tell him (to do so), he may 
Speaiaa 


From this follows that the MBQR who supervised many activities 
of members of the sect had no prerogatives in sessions of the 
assembly’: Restrictions incumbent upon ordinary members were 
incumbent upon him as well. 

The passage contains accordingly two somewhat different 


1 Full references are given by R. MArRcus in JBL LXXV, 4 (1956) p. 298, n.2. 
2M. Burrows (editor), The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, 
II, Fasc. 2, 1951. 
3 With the correction of LHPS to LHPS. 
4 Cf. R. Marcus, op. cit.—The equation was also proposed by H. Yalon in 
Kirjath Sefer XXVIII (Febr. 1952). pp. 66-68 (Hebrew). ) 

5 The two sentences are usually linked by translators while the verbs 
W‘MD and W’MR are severed from the temporal clause. This causes unnecessary 
complications. Cf. MARCUS, op. cit. pp. 299-300. 

6 A similar construction is employed sometimes in the Zadokite Documents, 
e.g. in IX, 2-4 (ed. RABIN, p. 45). 

7? These activities are listed in Zad. Doc. XIII, 7-19 (ed. RABIN, pp. 65-67). 
The MBQR was approached by members without restrictions. ibid. XIV, 11-12 
(ed. RABIN, pp. 69-71). 


Vol. 
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ordinances. It begins with a general preamble stating that nobody 
is allowed to address the RBYM without explicit permission. It 
then goes on to describe some special cases which are singled out 
by the clause—I7 Fyy. ONwoH wn Teyp. NID IWS 
(line 12). It seems obvious that an official is here mentioned, who 
is either identical with the PQYD mentioned in line 14, or who else 
occupies a position in the YHD congruent with the one held by that 
PQYD in the RBYM (if those two terms are not equivalent). We 
cannot be far off the mark in assuming, that the office referred to is 
that of a “ speaker,” who brought before the RBYM members’ 
requests to be heard in the assembly. This speaker must be distin- 
guished from the MBQR. 

The term BM‘MD remains yet to be elucidated. The sense of 
either “‘ office,” ‘“‘ function,’ ‘‘ rank,” “delegation,” or else of 
“* position,” ‘ standing ” in which the word is often employed in 
the Sectarian writing does not fit the passage under review. 

Now, as a rule, the speaker, who was usually present at sessions, 
would intervene between a member and the RBYM. This seems to 
be implicitly understood in the preamble. But it apparently occurred 
that sometimes the speaker was unable to attend. In.these exceptional 
cases, in the absence of the speaker... U°ST7 TOD NIO WRF a 
member would approach the RBYM directly for permission to 
speak and would then proceed, if permission was granted. 

Another possibility of an interpretation with some variation in 
meaning presents itself. The text of DSD gives evidence to the fact 
that the scribe sometimes interchanged gutturals.® This phenomenon 
is sufficiently attested in Rabbinic literature.1° A striking case 
in DSD may be observed in VI, 7, in the paragraph adjoining the 
passage treated here. There the scribe exchanged ‘YN for HT, 
writing MID Sy instead of Mip*Sn “ by turns.” Now this may 
have happened with the word BM‘MD which should be read 
BMHMD, i.e. “to the liking” or “with the consent,’ parallel 
with LHFS in line 11. If this is accepted the second clause in our 
passage would treat a case in which the MBQR or any other member 
tries to appeal to the RBYM “ against the will” of the speaker— 


° For references to M‘MD in the sense of “ presence ” consult A. KoHUT, 
Aruch completum. vol. V. p. 206. 


® The same holds true for the scribes of other sectarian scrolls. cf. 


Isa LIV, 11 Mt.: myo DSlIa: 7770 
XXXVII, 7 Mt.: pony Sey wu 
XXX, 13 Mt.: pnod DSTb: nned 


10 Frubin 53b. 
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wn Sy OS Oswn weNn tps ND IWS. The RBYM 
could then overrule the speaker’s decision and grant the petitioner 
permission to address the assembly. 
We propose the following translation for the passage under 
review: 
** And in the session of the RBYM no man shall speak a word, 
which is not to the liking of the RBYM. And if the man who 
supervises the RBYM or any other man who has a word to speak 
to the RBYM—not in the presence (or: without consent) of 
the man who asks (addresses) the council of the YHD—and the 
man stands on his feet and says: I have a word to speak to the 
RBYM;; if they tell him, he shall speak.” 


Jerusalem SHMARYAHU TALMON 
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The Phrase on owss mbps 


R. N. WIEDER has published in The Journal of Jewish Studies, 

Vol. VII, Nos. 1 & 2, a note on “ The Term “mn ASH” in 
which he says, “‘In the recently published fragment of a commentary 
on the Book of Nahum, which had achieved unusual fame long 
before its actual appearance in print, it is said of the ‘Lion 
of Wrath’ that ‘he hangs men alive’ (O° O¢w3N8 oF). About 
this phrase, which has given rise to a great deal of speculation, Dr. 
Zeitlin has the following to say: 

‘ There is a sentence which reads, DN DwW3S ADM Ws ‘He 
will hang men up alive.’ This is an odd expression, indeed, ‘ to 
hang men up alive.’ As far as I know this expression is not to be 
found in the early Hebrew literature; however, in a minor midrash, 
it is related in the story of Judith that the king who made war 
against Jerusalem ordered that one of his generals should be hanged 
alive *m amdnd3. It seems the expression was coined in the 
Middle Ages.’ 

“As a matter of fact,” says Dr. Wieder, “‘ the expression does 
occur in the early Hebrew literature, in Siphre on Deut. xxi: 22: 
misoenw JaTD om ams Bon im S16 6 ms ADM 
yy Op IMIS MoM Mem wi NBM Ay. And thou 
shalt hang him . . . One might think they shall hang him up 
alive as the [Roman] government does, therefore Scripture says: 
And he be put to death, and {then} thou shalt hang him on a tree.” 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Wieder used only one edition of the 
Siphre. The edition of Venice has another reading of the text: 
TIS Py Op TAS DOA AT Ward ToT sn as D1 wp 913" 
3955 AN ND}. The words nwy misvenw JD, “as the [Roman] 
government does ” do not occur. 

The a) yw 119" on Deut. xxi: 22 has O*9) NON WSIS Wh 
my ms>anw JIID Wns PAD S”NS81 IIS Pon as one 
IMs poin o”mS IMs Poe mdm nim oh. The words 
Smaps a°53n “hang him up alive” are not found. It is clear that the 
text from which the author of the *J} pow wmrpos copied did not have 
the words ‘n 1Fi8 Dein. It seems that the expression 37° 515° 
sm 3m38 o°51n in the Siphre (ed. Finkelstein) is of late origin. 

Before quoting a rabbinic source one must not only examine 
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different editions but also must take into cognizance the historical 
background of the text. Dr. Wieder did not do so. 

Again, the expression O°°N DO°w38 M9M* cannot be put on a 
par with the expression in the Siphre, even if we should grant there 
was such an expression. In the Siphre the words 0°53 3° 53D5 
‘nN IMIS are midrashic, whereas the expression ON O°WIS AN 
in the commentary on the Book of Nahum is factual, and so the 
expression in the minor midrash ‘nM 18 9H) is also factual. 
I may repeat that so far I know the phrase DM D*wIS ADM 
“he will hang men up alive ” does not occur in the early Hebrew 
literature. 


Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ S. ZEITLIN. 
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I. Professor Zeitlin accuses me of having ‘“‘ used only one 
edition of the Siphre,” suggesting that I should have consulted the 
Venice edition. This alleged omission on my part he considers 
“unfortunate.” Assuming for a moment that, in fact, I did use 
only one edition, the question may be asked: Why is this “‘ unfor- 
tunate’’*? Has my main argument been refuted? Or, for that 
matter, has my alleged failure to consult the Venice edition resulted 
in any error at all? By no means. The absence of the clause 7775 
meiy miaoenw in the Venice edition, to which Dr. Zeitlin refers, 
makes no difference to my thesis—namely, that the expression 
‘n mh occurs in the Siphre. This fact is corroborated by the 
Venice edition, too.+ 

However, Professor Zeitlin’s accusation has no foundation 
whatsoever. Had I used only the Venice edition, or any other 
ordinary printed edition, I would indeed have been guilty of in- 
adequate consultation of the sources; but I used the Finkelstein 
edition which is a critical edition based on all available sources, 
including an imposing number of manuscripts and Genizah frag- 
ments. To use this edition is tantamount to consulting all editions 
and all MSS. of the Siphre, and it means further to have the benefit 
of readings contained in the early commentaries on the Siphre. Had 
Dr. Zeitlin done the same “ unfortunate” thing, he would have 
learned first and foremost that the occurrence of the expression 
sm m>n—which is our main concern—is attested by all editions 
and all MSS., without a single exception. He would further have 
learned that the phrase nuiy Hisoent JID is amply attested 
by the following sources: 

1. MS. Vatican (Assemani 32), 

2. MS. Berlin (Acc. Or. 1928, 328), 

3. MS. Vienna of the Midrash Hakhamim 

4. Citations from the Siphre in Midrash Ha-Gadol, 
5. MS. used by the author of Zera* Abraham. 

The evidential weight of these sources is considerably fortified 
by the fact that they include a non-European source—the Yemenite 


1In quoting the reading of the Venice edition Prof. Zeitlin went on copying 
also the continuation of the Siphre: 19> n¥ 8>1 IMs py oY IMs nvm. These 
words have nothing to do with our subject. 


To 
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Midrash Ha-Gadol. It may be noted that M. Friedmann, in his 
edition of the Siphre, adopted this reading on the evidence of 
one MS. only. ? 

Professor Zeitlin kindly lectures me: “‘ Before quoting a rab- 
binic source one must examine the different editions.”’ It is obvious 
that it was I who examined the different editions, and not he. 

II. However, we must not allow ourselves to be led astray into 
side-roads; let us return to our main theme: the occurrence of the 
expression °M 9h in the Siphre. Dr. Zeitlin tries to undermine 
the genuineness of the text of the Siphre by pointing out that in the 
Yalkut Shimoni on Deut. xxi:22 “the words pon we 7D 
‘Mm FS are not found,” and he concludes: * It is clear that the 
text from which the author of the Yalkut Shimoni copied did not 
have the words ‘nm IMIS PIN. It seems that the expression 
‘MIMS po wp 91D> in the Siphre (Ed. Finkelstein) is of 
a late origin.” 

This passage, too, has no foundation. Quite apart from the un- 
warranted procedure of giving preference to the reading of the 
Yalkut against the solid unanimity of all printed and MS. sources 
(including the Venice edition which Dr. Zeitlin himself cited as 
witness); what is more serious is that Dr. Zeitlin was unaware that 
the Yalkut did not quote at all the text of the Siphre, but that of a 
Baraitha in the Babylonian Talmud, Sanh. 46b. Dr. Zeitlin was 
looking for the words of the Siphre in the Yalkut and did not find 
them. The fact is that the Yalkut does not cite the text of the 
Siphre. Hence, the reading of the Siphre remains unshaken and 
firmly established as attested by all editions and all MSS. without 
as much as a single exception, and the assertion “‘ that the expression 
TOMS prin wm 1D° is of a late origin” cannot be sup- 
ported by evidence. ® 

Before quoting the Yalkut one must ascertain the rabbinic source 
from which the author of the Yalkut drew. Dr. Zeitlin did not do so. 

III. Let us now examine the contention that “the expression 
Dvn DwIN MM cannot be put on a par with the expression in 
the Siphre, even if we should grant there was such an expression.” 


* The omission of the phrase in the Ven. ed. can easily be accounted for as 
an expurgation. 

° Prof. Zeitlin writes: “It seems that the expression... in the Siphre 
(Ed. FINKELSTEIN) is of a late origin.”” The addition in brackets: “ Ed. Finkel- 
stein” is misleading; it conveys the wrong impression that the expression 
appears only there and that it is based on Finkelstein’s authority. As said, there 
is complete unanimity on this point between all editions and all MSS. 
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NOTES 


“In the Siphre,” maintains Dr. Zeitlin, “the words 37° 53D‘ 
‘nm amis pon are midrashic, whereas the expression 75N* 
o“n OwWwIS in the commentary on the Book of Nahum is 
factual.” 

The groundlessness of this “‘ distinction”? can be demonstrated 
by taking a random example. Let us assume one is inquiring 
whether the expression 27357, occurring, for instance, in J Chro. 
Xxix: 6 in the sentence ... SN.w*s “paw “Awl MSNA Ww STAN 
is also found in the tannaitic literature. Would it be wrong to refer 
the inquirer to the Siphre (ed. Weiss, p. 9c): TAT Nm D5 
NYP 3A7wWNS, on the ground that in the Bible the words are 
factual, whereas in the Siphre they are midrashic? 

Dr. Zeitlin’s mystifying “‘ distinction ”’ is meaningless. 


> 


London. 2 N. WIEDER. 
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Addendum 


On re-reading the English Translation of Maimonides’ Sanctifi- 
cation of the New Moon in the Yale Judaica Series, Yale University 
Press, 1956, reviewed in the last issue of this Journal, I find on 
p. xix in the Editor’s Introduction a remarkable statement composed 
of no less than five’ mistakes which, I feel, ought not to be left 
uncorrected. The Editor states—allegedly on the basis of Mai- 
monides’ Sanctification, viii, 5, 8—that in the present fixed Jewish 
calendar the embolismic month is a Second Adar, which is always 
“ defective,’ and the intercalated year consists of 382, 383 or 384 
days. Maimonides says nothing of the sort. The truth is that the 
teal embolismic month is the First Adar, which is always “‘ full,” 
and the intercalated year consists of 383, 384 or 385 days. 


London. E. WIESENBERG. 
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Thesaurus of the Language of the 
Bible: Complete Concordance, 
Hebrew and  Hebrew-English 
Bible Dictionary, Ed. by S. E. 
LOEWENSTAMM and J. BLAu. 
Jerusalem, The Bible Concor- 
dance Press. Part I, Aleph to 
Atharim, 46, 413, xxxviii pp. 
These are really two works in 

one: a revised edition of Mandel- 
kern’s Concordance, and a lexicon 
to the Hebrew and Aramaic por- 
tions of the Bible, as the explana- 
tory headings to the various items 
far exceed the information usually 
provided in concordances. The 
whole is somewhat more generously 
printed than Mandelkern, and 
expected to run to six volumes—to 
judge from the present volume this 
will be about 2,400 pp. as com- 
pared with M.’s 1532 pp. 

As the lexicographical items and 
the concordance lists are not 
linked—as was done, e.g., in Hatch 
and Redpath’s Concordance to the 
Septuagint, it will be best to treat 
them separately. The concordance, 
besides having been checked over 
by a staff of workers, is adapted to 
the habits of the Jewish reader: 
Bible references appear in Hebrew 
form, the forms of the verb are in 
the sequence taught in Israeli 
schools, etc. There has also been 
an attempt to improve individual 
entries; e.g. where M. lumps 
together context and pausal forms, 
including occurrences of context 
forms in pause, marking them only 
by occasional vowels, this work gives 
context and normal pausal forms 
together, without any pointing, but 


allots separate entries to context 
forms in pause, eg. tokhal 
1 Sam. i: 7. 

While Mandelkern did not even 
bother to state on which edition his 
concordance was_ based, the 
heightened textual consciousness 
of our time is shown by the en- 
deavour to adapt the present work 
to the third edition of Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica (BH). This would 
be a signal service to scholarship if 
the adaptation had been fully 
reliable, but a cursory examination 
brings to light not only cases like 
the defective spelling of me- 
oyévehem in Est. ix: 22 (while in 
la-evyonim ib. the necessary change 
has been made), but also the 
retention of the corrupt perfect 
pointing ne’éhaz Gn. xxii: 13, where 
BH, Ben-Hayyim, and all versions 
have the participle ne’éhdz; the 
spelling eshel for eshel “‘ tamarisk ” 
(cf. Arabic athl); YHWH élohim 
instead of ddhonai YHWH in 
2 Sam. vii: 22 (the only occurrence 
of ddhonai in Samuel); in the 
instance of tokhal mentioned above 
the re-arrangement was done on 
the basis of Mandelkern, but the 
editors failed to notice that in 
BH the context form also occurs 
with Ethnah in Ju. xiii: 14 (the 
Massoretic note in BH marks 
three occurrences, but I have had 
no success in tracing the third—is 
there an inconsistency in BH?). 

The present work has also done 
away with two annoying features 
in Mandelkern: the multiplicity of 
sections and the arrangement of 
words by—often fictitious—roots: 
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there will be only a Hebrew and an 
Aramaic section, and proper names, 
like all other words except verbs, 
appear under their first letter in 
one and the same section. This has 
only the slight disadvantage that 
names occurring both in Hebrew 
and Aramaic sections (e.g. the 
two Arioch) are listed twice. All 
names are identified in the headings, 
place names are wherever possible 
given their modern equivalents, 
and alternative forms are listed. 
Foreign names are provided with 
transliterations of the original 
forms; beyond this no etymologies, 
parallels, or emendations are 
adduced. 

The lexicographical entries for 
each word provide a lexicon in 
many ways superior to the existing 
ones. Great care is taken in 
clearly distinguishing different 
meanings, in formulating meanings 
as sharply as possible, and in 
defining exactly how far our 
knowledge goes, e.g. for ashur it is 
shown that the word is only used 
in metaphorical contexts, and that 
the meaning “ step ’’ is unproven. 
While already Koehler, as com- 
pared with BDB, often admits our 
ignorance, such cases of scholarly 
frankness are even more frequent 
here. The material has been worked 
over very thoroughly—a process 
also evidenced by Dr. J. Blau’s 
important lexicographical articles 
recently published in WZ7—and 
many new results are incorporated. 
In this part also due account is 
taken of suggested emendations 
and the ancient versions (though 
the latter are not always fully 
listed: thus to Gn. xxii: 13 it is only 
said that ehadh for ahar is read by 
Sam., Onk., LXX, but it is also 
read by Tg. Jon., Pesh., Vulg.). 


Recent literature is cited, including 
that in Hebrew, mostly neglected 
by Koehler. A particularly valu- 
able feature is the full listing of 
the parallelisms to each word, 
which so frequently helps to define 
the meaning. Cognate words from 
other Semitic languages are only 
adduced when the editors thought 
this necessary for their argument. 
Altogether this is a new lexicon 
which cannot be ignored by anyone 
working on the Bible. 

The lexical entries are translated 
into English, though unfortunately 
(and somewhat foolishly for the 
chances of sale abroad), some of 
the more detailed information is 
omitted in the translation. 

The present volume has an 
interesting introduction in Hebrew 
and English by A. M. Habermann. 
Not all of it is relevant to a con- 
cordance, but all of it is fresh and 
informative, and its value is much 
enhanced by the beautiful repro- 
ductions of pages from MSS. and 
old prints in the Hebrew version. 

The paper, print, and binding do 
credit to Israel’s publishing in- 
dustry. If the editors succeed in 
the following volumes in eliminat- 
ing the inconsistency with regard 
to the editions used, this concor- 
dance will be one of the most 
valuable tools for philological 
work we possess so far. 

C. RABIN. 


Australian Biblical Review. Vol. v, 
Nos. 1-2, July, 1956. v+97 pp. 
Price Ss. (Published by the 
Fellowship for Biblical Studies, 
in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Semitic Studies, Univer- 
sity of Melbourne). 

The Fellowship for Biblical 

Studies is still unable, for financial 
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reasons, to print the Review, but 
this issue is presented in a much 
improved form. This improvement 
is most welcome, as is the expect- 
ation held out by the editor that 
future issues of the journal will 
appear at regular intervals. 

The present issue contains two 
articles. In the first (pp. 3-41) 
M. Wilcox considers the source of 
the Old Testament quotations and 
allusions in Acts i-xv, with partic- 
ular reference to those cases where 
they are not derived from the 
Septuagint, at least in its present 
form. His chief conclusions are, 
first, that in some nine cases where 
the forms of the quotations and 
allusions differ from those in the 
Septuagint, support is to be found 
in the readings of certain other 
authorities, notably the Targums, 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, and 
the Samaritan Targum; secondly, 
that in about seven cases the text 
of Acts appears to presuppose a 
textual tradition akin to that of 
the Massoretic Text as opposed 
to the Septuagint, though the 
possibility of kinship with one or 
other of the known Greek Old 
Testament versions other than the 
Septuagint must be borne in mind; 
and thirdly, that in all probability 
Luke did not make ‘immediate 
use” of a Hebrew original or a 
Targum, but his source-material 
was available to him in a more or 
less ‘‘ fixed’? form when he ob- 
tained it, and its language was most 
likely Greek. 

In the second article (pp. 45-57) 
—a paper presented at a sym- 
posium on the Book of Ruth— 
S. B. Gurewicz, the editor of the 
Review, offers some reflections on 
the book. He stresses its out- 
standing poetic quality, the ex- 


cellence of the story-telling, the 
belief in Divine Providence which 
it reflects, and its importance for 
the law of levirate marriage; and 
he favours the view that the book 
was composed earlier than the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
probably during the later period of 
the monarchy. The treatment of 
the very difficult problems in- 
volved is, it must be confessed, 
rather slight. How complicated 
the problem of levirate marriage 
in the Book of Ruth really is can 
be seen, for example, in H. H. 
Rowley’s article, ‘“‘ The Marriage 
of Ruth,” Harvard Theological 
Review, xl, 1947, pp. 77-99. As 
for the dating of the book, it is 
somewhat surprising to find no 
mention of the evidence supplied 
by the Hebrew language and style 
in which it is written. Entirely 
absent too is any reference to 
literature on the subject, Old 
Testament passages and a solitary 
reference to the Babylonian Talmud 
alone being cited. A short account 
of the discussion which followed 
the paper is given. 

There is a review (pp. 61-68) of 
H. M. Orlinsky’s Ancient Israel 
by J. A. Thompson. 

D. WINTON THOMAS, 


OTTo EISSFELDT, Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament unter Einschluss 
der Apokryphen und Pseudepi- 
graphen sowie der Apokryphen- 
geschichte des Alten Testaments. 
Second revised edition. J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen, 
1956. XVI & 954 pp. Price 
DM 54. 

This book is the result of a life- 
long study by a man who is today 
the foremost scholar in the field of 
Old Testament research. In com- 
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posing it, Professor Eissfeldt con- 
sulted the publications of other 
scholars, written in modern Heb- 
rew, English, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Dutch, modern Greek and 
Latin. Even the most recent 
literature, up to 1956, has been 
fully considered. 

Proceeding from an analysis of 
pre-literary units, both in prose and 
poetry, Eissfeldt traces the develop- 
ment of ancient Hebrew letters to 
the formation of books such as are 
embodied in the Old Testament or 
are known to have existed besides 
the Hebrew Canon. English readers 
who are in general not conversant 
with the methods of form-critical 
study will find the first part of the 
book on the shortest units of 
Hebrew self-expression—be it or- 
dinance, narrative or song—most 
illuminating reading and most 
instructive. The second part of the 
book deals with the development 
from pre-literary to literary ex- 
pression. The third and most 
substantial part contains an analysis 
of the various books of the Hebrew 
Bible. The fourth part deals with 
the history of the Hebrew Canon as 
a whole, and the history of such 
writings as have not been included 
in the Hebrew Bible, whether they 
are extant in Hebrew and Aramaic 
or known only from Greek, Syriac, 
Aethiopian, Latin, Old Slavonic 
and other translations. A special 
section of this division is devoted to 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. A fifth part 
deals with the history of the 
Masoretic Text and the Versions 
(Samaritan Pentateuch, Targumim, 
Peshitta, Septuagint, Hexapla, Old 
Latin and Vulgate) and clarifies 
problems of textual criticism. A 
survey of the literature which the 


author has consulted and various 
indexes conclude the stately 
volume. 

No greater compliment could 
have been paid to British scholar- 
ship than Professor Eissfeldt’s 
dedication of this volume to “‘ the 
representatives of three generations 
of British Old Testament scholar- 
ship,” Professor T. H. Robinson, 
Professor H. H. Rowley and 
Professor A. R. Johnson. 

P.W. 


W. R. Farmer, Maccabees, 
Zealots, and Josephus: An In- 
quiry into Jewish Nationalism in 
the Greco-Roman Period, pp. 
xiv-+239. Columbia University 
Press, 1956. Price: 36s. 
Josephus’ account of the Zealots 

in the war with Rome has long 
been suspect, Now, however, the 
Zealots are being slowly but 
surely rehabilitated as patriots 
animated by high religious ideals 
and Dr. Farmer’s book is an 
interesting contribution towards 
this rehabilitation. 

The closely argued thesis of the 
book is that the Jewish nationalists 
of the Roman _ period were 
motivated by the same kind of 
theology which inspired the Mac- 
cabees, and that the earlier national 
heroes were not only the nearest 
counterpart to the later Zealots but 
were consciously held by the 
Zealots as prototypes. It is shown 
that the attitude of the Zealots to 
the Torah and the Temple was the 
same as that of the Maccabees and 
that the Maccabees were remem- 
bered during the Roman period. 
Dr. Farmer argues with cogency 
that the Maccabees and the Zealots, 
like the covenanters of Qumran, 
were sustained by the faith ‘‘ that 
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God would fulfill his promises 
concerning the inheritance of the 
Land, and political sovereignty 
for his covenant people.”” To sum 
up in the author’s words: “ . ‘ 
Jewish nationalism in both the 
Seleucid and Roman period was 
religiously motivated, in fact rooted 
in the Holy-War tradition of pre- 
exilic Judaism...” 

On the whole one finds Dr. 
Farmer’s argument convincing ex- 
cept that on one, to him, important 
point, it seems to outrun the 
evidence, viz. it is not proved that 
the Maccabees were consciously 
held by the Zealots as prototypes. 

In the last chapter of the book 
Dr. Farmer discusses the relevance 
of Jewish nationalism, as described 
by him in the earlier chapters, to 
New Testament studies. The 
tendency among New Testament 
scholars “to set Jesus against 
either one or the other of two false 
backgrounds ”’ is rightly depre- 
cated. The dichotomy of this- 
worldly and activistic Zealots on 
the one hand and other-worldly 
passive apocalyptics on the other 
is surely false. In the light of Dr. 
Farmer’s book and of what is now 
known from the Dead Sea Scrolls 
even Dr. Schweitzer’s view on the 
absence, during the period, of events 
calculated to give an impulse to 
eschatological enthusiasm, seems 
oddly out of date. At the same 
time it is important to point out 
that Dr. Farmer’s preoccupation 
with neat parallels between the 
Maccabees and the Zealots is 
probably responsible for his omis- 
sion of the social-economic aspect 
of Zealotism. Yet the poor and the 
impoverished were an important 
factor both in the rise of Palestinian 
Christianity and in the Jewish 


revolt against Rome. 

The book contains an important 
appendix dealing with the dating 
of Megillath Ta‘anith and a full 
bibliography. In connection with 
the latter one notes with regret that 
Volume I of Professor Ezekiel 
Kaufmann’s Hebrew work Golah 
we-Nekhar remains unknown to 
Christian scholars. 

A.R. 


THEODOR H. GAsTER, The Scriptures 
of the Dead Sea Sect, in English 
Translation with Introduction and 
Notes, pp. 359. Secker & War- 


burg, London, 1957. Price: 
Cloth-bound 30s. Paper-bound 
10s. 6d. 


Dr. T. H. Gaster’s book con- 
tains a translation of the principal 
non-Biblical writings of the Qumran 
sect which have so far been 
published. The smoothness with 
which the English version reads is 
due in no small measure to the 
translator’s superb style. It would 
be niggardly to point out that in 
many instances, especially in the 
Hymns, the translation is based on 
Dr. Gaster’s restoration of de- 
fective parts in the Hebrew texts. 
Experience has shown how be- 
wilderingly divergent such restor- 
ation of the Qumran texts can be 
in the hands of different editors 
and translators. But the merit of 
Dr. Gaster’s book is that in addition 
to giving the reader a clear idea 
of the tenets of the Qumran 
sectaries, it enables him to re- 
capture the fervent spirit which 
pervades the Hebrew texts. Dr. 
Gaster’s claim, however, that his 
translation allows the documents 
to raise their own voice amid the 
controversy about them, should 
not be taken too literally. Several 
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topics, not by any means negligible 
ones, are treated by Dr. Gaster in 
too-light a manner in his Intro- 
duction and in the notes which 
accompany the various texts. Thus 
the use of the names Kittians, the 
Wicked Priest and the Teacher of 
Righteousness is explained as 
figurative, and there are one or two 
other brave over-simplifications. 
The Introduction contains a 
useful list of examples illustrating 
the affinities between the thought 
and language of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and those of the New 
Testament. It is not always easy 
to decide, however, what is an 
affinity of thought and what is 
merely an affinity of language. 
Does, for example, the phrase 
“the mystery of lawlessness ”’ (or 
iniquity) mean the same thing in 
the Qumran writings and in II 
Thessalonians ii: 7? A fuller dis- 
cussion of one single example will 
illustrate the difficulty. Isaiah 
Xxvili: 16 is quoted in the same 
sense in I Peter ii:6 and in the 
Manual of Discipline viii: 7-8. Is 
this a mere coincidence or an 
echo of an _ exegesis anciently 
applied to the “‘ faithful remnant’? 
The J Peter and the Manual passages 
reflect the corporate idea of the 
life of their respective communities. 
Hence we find in I Peter ii: 5 
immediately preceding the quot- 
ation from Isaiah in verse 6 the 
words “ye also, as living stones, 
are built up a spiritual house,” 
while in the Manual passage the 
corporate idea is expressed by 
substituting homah for ’ebhen 
in the quotation from Isaiah. But 
the similarity goes farther, for 
the offering up of “spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God” in 
I Peter ii: 5 has a parallel in the 


Manual of Discipline in close 
proximity to the quotation from 
Isaiah xxviii. Here we have indeed 
a cluster of affinities. These and 
many others remain to be worked 
out by scholars in special studies. 
Within the limits which Dr. Gaster 
has set himself he has written an 
excellent book. 
: ARIE RUBINSTEIN. 

Y. YADIN, Ha-megilloth ha-genuzoth 

mi-midbar ‘Yehudah. 220 pp., 

illustr. Jerusalem—Tel Aviv, 

Schocken, #957. 

This is one of the finest examples 
of book-production to have come 
from Israeli presses for some time. 
It is the first book to be printed in a 
new type specially designed by a 
young Israeli artist on the basis of 
the Italian Hebrew letter of the 
15th and 16th centuries. Being 
much larger than the type usually 
employed in Hebrew books, it is a 
pleasure to read. 

It is significant that this new 
splendour was bestowed on a book 
dealing with the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
These scrolls hold a place of special 
affection in the mind of the educated 
Israeli public, which rightly recog- 
nises in the struggles of this ancient 
sect something akin to its own 
problems and is fully aware that 
the possession of the seven more or 
less complete scrolls and the work 
done on them by Jewish scholars is 
doing a great deal to recover for 
Israel its place as acentre of Hebrew 
studies. The public interest is in 
no small measure due also to the 
personality of the author of this 
book. He is the son of the late 
Prof. E. L. Sukenik, the first person 
to realise the importance of the 
scrolls, and he is the one who 
succeeded in bringing the remainder 
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of the first seven scrolls to Israel 
after the efforts of his father to 
obtain all the scrolls had ended in 
failure. These things loom perhaps 
larger in the public mind than the 
fact that Yadin has written a first- 
class study of one of the scrolls, 
the ““ Wars of the Sons of Light 
against the Sons of Darkness,” but 
it is this last circumstance which 
lends to the present work an import- 
ance beyond the borders of Israel, 
although it is primarily intended as 
a popular introduction to the 
subject. 

The book consists of three parts. 
The first is a detailed account of 
the vicissitudes of the seven com- 
plete scrolls until they reached 
Jerusalem (where they will soon be 
permanently housed in a special 
building at the Hebrew University). 
It includes some unpublished notes 
by E. L. Sukenik, and the first 
complete account of Yadin’s pur- 
chase. The story is told in a racy 
style, and goes a long way towards 
providing the final authoritative 
account of these complicated events. 

The second, descriptive, part 
opens with a detailed account of 
the finding at Khirbet Qumran. It 
is valuable to have such an account 
written by a leading archaeologist, 
who is thoroughly familiar with the 
special problems of the Second 
Temple period, and thus able to 
provide the clearest introduction to 
this difficult subject so far available 
to the non-specialist. This is 
followed by details of the appear- 
ance and contents of the individual 
scrolls, arranged by literary types. 
Most of this is of course already 
to be found in works for the general 
reader in other languages, but it is 
typical of Yadin that he often 
manages to convey fresh view- 


points and unexpected angles, 
which make this chapter interesting 
reading even for those whose palate 
is jaded from the copious literature 
on the scrolls. To the specialist 
reader, however, the omission of 
all footnotes and references is 
rather irksome. 

Naturally, Yadin stresses those 
features of the scrolls which may 
provide a key to their date and the 
identification of the sect from which 
they emanated. In his third part, 
he cautiously assesses this material. 
We may see a welcome departure 
from recent practice in the fact that 
he does not enumerate and criticise 
theories, but allows the facts and 
sources to speak for themselves, 
providing, inter alia, long extracts 
from Josephus and Philo. Yet so 
skilfully is this dispassionate 
presentation carried out that he 
builds up a convincing argument 
for his own—very conservative— 
dating in the late 1st century B.C.E. 
—early Ist century C.E. 

It might be added that the 
Hebrew of this book is easy to 
understand, even for those not too 
familiar with present-day written 
Hebrew. 

C. RABIN. 


A. R. BELLINGER, F. E. Brown, 
A. PERKINS and C. B. WELLES: 
The Excavations at Dura-Europos, 
Final Report, VII, pt I, The 
Synagogue. By C. H. KRAELING. 
New Haven, 1956. 

This imposing volume gives a 
considered account of the exca- 
vations, the literature on, and the 
interpretations of, the buildings and 
decorations of the synagogue of 
Dura-Europos, an account illu- 
strated by reproductions of plans, 
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drawings, plain and _ coloured 
photographs, the latter rather mis- 
leading in their reddish tones. An 
index will presumably be added in 
a subsequent volume. 

Professor Kraeling works from a 
basic theory, a differentiation 
between historic and symbolic art. 
This leads to difficulty, since it 
forces in some instances the icono- 
graphic interpretation. A_ safer 
course, from an art historian’s 
point of view, is to attempt the 
interpretation of each panel as a 
unity, and discover at the end 
whether a common factor is dis- 
cernible. Furthermore, history as 
narrated in Scripture is for the 
religious Jew the story of salvation, 
and cannot therefore be separated 
from symbolism. 

With regard to points of detail 
three items only will be considered in 
order to demonstrate the limits set 
by the subject-matter and the 
arbitrariness of some of the inter- 
pretations attempted. Thus the 
male figure on the left on the second 
tier of the central decorations is 
regarded as Abraham by Kraeling, 
more convincingly as Joshuah by 
other scholars, since the sun and 
moon are shown in the background. 
But as long as Dura remains 
unique, no complete certainty is 
possible. 

The second point deals with the 
interpretation of the interesting 
panel representing a temple situ- 
ated above seven walls which are 
pierced by three richly decorated 
doors, showing bulls, a lion’s head 
and allegorical human figures, some 
in the nude. This panel forms the 
counter-part to the ‘“‘ Tabernacle ” 
or “‘ Temple ”’ on the other side of 
the niche for the Scrolls, and is next 
to the painting of the temple of the 
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Philistines. Kraeling sees in it 
the Jewish Temple, but its obvious 
interpretation is that of a pagan 
temple since neither its form nor 
its decoration seems suitable for a 
rendering of the Jewish sanctuary. 
What is seen in Dura is a typological 
arrangement, so popular later 
during the Middle Ages, of a 
contrast between good and evil, 
the holy and the idolatrous. 

Thirdly, no difference can be 
made, as suggested by Kraeling, 
between Jewish and Christian 
prototypes for the iconography of 
the Crossing of the Red Sea. The 
Septuagint is after all a Jewish 
source, and ‘‘ unarmed Israelites,” 
in accordance with this text, are 
found in the Hebrew MS Haggadah 
of the British Museum (Add. 
27210). On the other hand, the 
painter Lucas: Cranach shows the 
Israelites armed in a painting in 
the Alte Pinakothek in Munich. 
Iconographic relationships are fre- 
quently complicated and scribes 
copied freely from each other, not 
only with regard to textual inter- 
pretation, in order to find patterns 
and prototypes for their novel use. 
The Christian iconography grew 
out of the Jewish, and it is not 
surprising that a variety of types 
existed which can be reconstructed 
in certain cases but have, for 
obvious reasons, not been com- 
pletely preserved. 

The iconography deserves in 
fact a far more detailed and 
complete analysis, drawing more 
freely on the traditions preserved 
on sarcophagi and on illuminated 
manuscripts. 

There cannot be any doubt that 
the Jewish pictorial cycles were 
indebted to Hellenistic influence. 
But to deduce from this that the 
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original Jewish manuscript illum- 
inations were intended for the 
Greek reading public goes rather 
far, since the Palestinian syna- 
gogues, the gold glasses and the 
later medieval manuscripts testify 
to the continuity of a tradition in 
which the Dura paintings easily 
find their place. Certainly, the 
Jews did not illustrate the Bible as 
such. But no objection existed to 
the decoration of individual books, 
some of which (e.g. the Haggadah 
and Megillah) have survived in 
many, though admittedly later, 
examples. But the continuity of 
type, seen for example in the flat 
roof of the Temple on the Bar 
Kochba coins, the central panel in 
Dura and the Haggadah of 
Sarayevo, allows for the recog- 
nition of a limited, but nevertheless 
significant, development of Jewish 
iconography in which Dura holds, 
for the time being, a dominating 
position. Indeed, whatever one’s 
point of view with regard to 
details, there is no doubt that the 
present publication will be indis- 
pensable for any student of Jewish, 
Hellenistic and Early Christian art. 
HELEN ROSENAU. 


The Arabic Commentary of Salmon 
ben Yeruham the Karaite on the 
Book of Psalms, chapters 42-72, 
edited from the unique manu- 
script in the State Public Library 
in Leningrad by LAWRENCE 
Marwick, Ph.D., Philadelphia, 
The Dropsie College for Hebrew 
and Cognate Learning, 1956. 
(7) pp., and 121 pp. of Arabic 
text in Hebrew characters. 

The present publication, very wel- 
come in itself, is moreover (like that 
of M. Zucker reviewed in J JS, 1956, 
p. 242) the forerunner of more to 


come—a propitious sign of the 
continuation in the United States, 
and more especially in the Dropsie 
College, of the old-established 
tradition of Judeo-Arabic studies. 
The edition under review is based 
on a manuscript in the Second 
Firkowich Collection, No. 1345, 
containing the Arabic translation 
and commentary by Salmon b. 
Yeruham (tenth century) on Psalms 
1-89, and gives the section dealing 
with Psalms 42-72. Judging from 
hints in the preface, the rest of the 
commentary on the Psalms, as well 
as the commentary on Lamenta- 
tions, are reserved for a later 
publication. The edition is ac- 
companied by no introduction or 
notes; one appreciates the editor’s 
decision (which seems mainly due 
to financial considerations) to con- 
tent himself with the publication of 
the text without further apparatus 
rather than defer the publication 
altogether, but he might at least 
have mentioned in his preface the 
earlier literature on the com- 
mentary: S. Pinsker, Liqqité 
Qadmoniyyot, i: 21-2; M. Sitein- 
schneider, Die arabische Litteratur 
der Juden, § 40, No. 7; S. L. Skoss, 
in his edition of al-Fasi, Jami‘ 
al-Alfaz, ii, p. CXXxVii. 

The editor appeals in his preface 
to scholars who ‘‘ may have in 
their possession fragments of 
Salmon b. Yeruham’s writings on 
Psalms and Lamentations” to 
bring them to his attention. A 
fragment containing the comment- 
ary on Psalms 68 and 69 is among 
the Geniza fragments preserved in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford; see 
Neubauer and Cowley’s Catalogue, 
No. 2628, section 29. (It would be 
convenient if the editor would 
give a collation of this fragment in 
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his next volume.) It is also very 
likely that further fragments are 
present in other depositaries of 
Geniza manuscripts. 

Salmon considers the psalms as 
eschatological prophecies which 
refer to Israel’s exile and redemp- 
tion, as well as to the reward and 
punishment of the individual. Of 
especial interest are the passages in 
which he interprets Biblical texts as 
referring to the “fourth realm,” 
the last before the Messianic 
times, i.e. the Islamic empire. He 
characterizes this period by the rise 
of the Rabbanite-Karaite schism 
and takes various texts as fore- 
telling and castigating the errors of 
the Rabbanites. In this, and in the 
contrast established between the 
ascetic life of the Karaite “‘ Mourn- 
ers of Zion’ and the secular 
aspirations of the Rabbanite 
Academies, Salmon is in line with 
the Karaite tradition of Biblical 
exegesis. (I understand that these 
aspects of the Karaite exegetical 
literature will be studied in a 
forthcoming article of Dr. N. 
Wieder.) 

S. M. STERN. 


REUBEN MARGALIOTH,  Sha‘are 
Zohar, Mosad ha-rabh Kook, 
Jerusalem, 1957, 355 pp. 
Reuben Margalioth belongs to 

the increasingly rare type of Rab- 

binic scholars of Eastern European 
birth and education, who did not 
manage to ignore the existence of 

“Wissenschaft des Judentums,” but 

felt alarmed by the imperative 

challenge that historical method 
and scholarship offer to traditional 

Judaism. He was apprehensive 

about Western Jewish scholarship 

which, though allegedly non- 


partisan, was deeply involved in 
apologetics vis-a-vis the Gentile 
world, and both consciously and 
unconsciously undermining the 
traditional concepts of Judaism. 

Margalioth found this method 
heretical and its results a menace to 
Judaism as practised and believed 
in Eastern Europe. The concept of 
unqualified Judaism in Eastern 
Europe about a generation ago 
stood for a more comprehensive 
totality than the concept of Ortho- 
dox Judaism in the West, where 
Orthodox apologetics limited itself 
to defending Biblical literature 
from the devastating effects of 
literary criticism (D. Hoffmann), 
or to defending the traditional 
standards in the evaluation of 
Jewish history (Halevy), leaving 
the mystical literature to fall 
victim to modern methods of 
approach. No one was interested 
in defending it: Western Orthodoxy 
had given up taking the Kabbalah 
seriously, or even as religiously 
pertinent, long before. 

Ever since his early formative 
years, Margalioth has been anxious 
to provide us with the counter- 
weight of his own apologetical 
studies in the field of Jewish 
mysticism, where his erudition is 
the vastest. Fortunately enough he 
has lately found an adequate 
literary form for putting the results 
of his enormous, though not pro- 
found, scholarship before us. His 
earlier five-volume edition of the 
Zohar (Jerusalem, 1940-48) does 
not claim to produce a critical 
text of the great medieval work 
of Spanish Kabbalah, but follows 
the Mantua text rather slavishly. 
Its importance lies in a long series 
of marginal notes on every page, 
the literary genre of which is 
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unpretentiously called by the author 
“* hagahoth.”’ This important com- 
mentary in note-form bears the 
name WNisose Zohar. The notes 
contain precious material of inner 
parallels in the Zohar itself and also 
parallel passages in the vast litera- 
ture of Talmud and Midrash, on 
which the author’s phenomenal 
memory makes him an expert. 
This running commentary of notes 
is undoubtedly the most fortunate 
form of literary expression for the 
author, whose failure as biographer 
and historian of ideas is evident to 
every reader of his earlier books. 

His latest publication, that under 
review, does not have a preface or, 
indeed, any indication of its aim 
and purpose or method. Neverthe- 
less, it clearly reverses the method 
applied by the author in his notes 
on the Zohar. This time it is the 
text of the Babylonian Talmud and 
of the most important Midrashim, 
not that of the Zohar, round which 
the collected material of parallels 
(and sometimes also of pseudo- 
parallels) is organized. The material 
for this recent publication is to alarge 
extent borrowed from the author’s 
afore-mentioned Hagahoth on the 
Zohar, naturally in the circum- 
stances re-arranged according to the 
tractates of the Babylonian Talmud 
and some volumes of Midrashim. 
But the ascetic style of short refer- 
ences found in his earlier Nisose 
Zohar has been changed by the 
author in the new work to a method 
of quoting sources in extenso (at 
least in the important instances), 
and what emerges from this col- 
lection of long quotations and 
short references is a kabbalistic 
commentary on selected passages of 
the Babylonian Talmud and on a 
number of Midrashim. 


It is not easy to say what exactly 
the value of the present publication 
is for the immediate purposes of 
scholarly research, though its high 
distinction in terms of traditional 
learning cannot be questioned. 
Whereas the author’s_ earlier 
Nisose Zohar will render great 
service to any future scholar 
investigating the Zohar from a 
philological-historical point of 
view, he will benefit from this 


recent publication to a more 
limited extent. The underlying 
concept of a _ kabbalistic, viz. 


Zoharic commentary on the Tal- 
mud and Midrash is, of course, 
that the tannaim and amoraim 
knew of the Kabbalah as formu- 
lated in the Zohar. As historical 
evidence has ruled out the possibil- 
ity of the Zohar having been written 
by the famous Palestinian tanna 
of the second century, R. Shimon 
ben Yohai, the possibility of the 
Zohar being the esoteric teaching 
of early Rabbinic times must also 
be given up. Obviously, the idea 
that the tannaim and amoraim 
referred to a system of esoteric 
wisdom as the hidden background 
to their halakhic and hagadic world, 
a long-cherished dream of the late 
Jewish mystics themselves, cannot 
be maintained by — scholarly 
research. 

Yet, the work done by the author 
can be of considerable help to 
research, for its order in following 
the Talmudic tractates facilitates 
comparison in many instances. 
The Zoharic halakhah can be 
traced back to its Talmudic origin— 
ruling out by implication the 
possibility of an earlier, tannaitic 
date for the Zohar’s composition. 
While Margalioth worked on the 
assumption that the Talmudic and 
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Midrashic teachers were acquainted 
with the text of the Zohar, every 
student of philology will interpret 
his vast collection of parallels 
conversely, i.e. that the author of 
the Zohar knew (and sometimes 
misunderstood) the text of the 
Talmud and Midrash. The collec- 
tion of Margalioth, if perused by 
philologists, is a potential refut- 
ation of the traditional view on the 
authorship of the Zohar. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
the theory of the dependence of 
the texts of the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim on that of the Zohar is 
untenable, it is interesting and 
rewarding to follow the radiation 
of some of their idiomatic ex- 
pressions, religious ideas or edifying 
exhortations right into the 13th 
century when the Zohar was written, 
broken, as it were, by the prism of 
a different religious time and en- 
vironment. The book under re- 
view will prove a helpful guide to 
the discerning reader. The rare 
deviations of kabbalistic halakhah 
from Talmudic law can be studied 
with its aid at leisure. In fact, the 
publication gives more’ than it 
promises on its title-page: it in- 
corporates systematically parallels 
to the Zohar only, but incidentally 
late kabbalistic literature, even of 
the post-Lurianic period, comes to 
be mentioned too. 

Fortunately, books are printed not 
for immediate scholarly consump- 
tion only, and for the connoisseur 
of kabbalistic literature every page 
of this volume will make interesting 
reading, and some pages even a 
fascinating one. A carefully pre- 
pared index enhances the value of 
the book both for professional and 
amateur reading. 

J. G. WEIss 


The Status of Animals in the 
Christian Religion, by C. W. 
Hume, published by The Uni- 
versities Federation for Animal 
Welfare, London, pp. x and 
102, price 8/6. 

This attractively produced little 
volume combines a_ thoughtful 
historical study on the attitude to 
animals in Christian theology with 
a plea to the Church of England for 
the formulation of an official policy 
concerning animals. The book is 
well documented by ample refer- 
ences to sdurces drawn from 
biblical, patristic and later theo- 
logical writings and to modern 
works on animal welfare and 
psychology. While the historical 
conclusions are not always un- 
impeachable, the message of the 


book is noble and _ altogether 
acceptable. * 
Major Hume introduces his 


enquiry with the admission that 
“during the past thousand years 
consideration for animals has, on 
the whole, lain outside the purview 
of Christian theology.” But he 
regards this as due to the impact of 
non-Christian or even anti-Christian 
influences, not to any anthropo- 
centric teachings intrinsic to true 
Christian dogma and ethics. He 
attributes the widespread indiff- 
erence to animals in later Christ- 
ianity to its assimilation of several 
alien concepts: the “ intellectual 
pride’? of Greek nationalism in 
which animals, lacking intelligence, 
could find no recognition; the 
contempt for matter, including the 
human body; the Roman doctrine 
of rights, adopted by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, which gave legal status 
and protection only to certain 
classes of humans but excluded 
animals; and, under the influence of 
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Gnostic and Neo-platonic teachings, 
the Christian ‘‘ obsession’ with 
sex, aS synonymous with sin, which 
created a distorted sense of ethical 
values, oblivious to the claims of 
the lower creatures. Nevertheless, 
many instances are also cited in 
which ‘‘the earlier Christian 
tradition ” of kindness to animals 
prevailed, notably in the example 
set by St. Francis of Assisi and the 
Franciscan school which he rep- 
resented. But in general the less 
favourable attitude of the Domin- 
icans, as set forth in the Thomist 
philosophy, proved predominant. 
Not all scholars will share the 
view that the disregard of the 
animals’ rights is essentially foreign 
to primitive Christianity, as some- 
thing merely grafted on to Christian 
theology from outside in later 
times. It may be open to some 
doubt whether the Gospels really 
endorsed the kindly attitude to 
animals of the Old Testament and 
perpetuated the ‘“‘ deeply rooted 
tradition . . . of neighbourliness 
towards animals . . . among the 
Jews.”’ The New Testament con- 
tains no injunction against cruelty 
to animals. The only direct refer- 
ence it makes to their treatment by 
man (apart from rescuing and 
feeding them on the Sabbath day, 
which does not necessarily reflect 
consideration for their welfare 
only) is St. Paul’s comment on the 
law against muzzling oxen: “‘ Doth 
God take care for oxen? Or saith 
He it not altogether for our sakes?” 
(1 Cor. ix: 9-10). The author’s 
dismissal of this passage with the 
remark ‘‘ St. Paul was a townsman 
and more interested in the alle- 
gorical use that could be made of 
the rule about oxen than in the 
oxen themselves’ hardly does 


justice to its significance. There is 
also a _ characteristic difference 
between Paul’s vague hope for the 
redemption of “all creation” 
(Rom. viii: 18-25) and the Psalmist’s 
specific assertion “‘ man and beast 
Thou savest, O Lord” (Ps. xxxvi: 6). 
The New Testament itself, it is true, 
in no way encouraged “ the con- 
temptuous attitude’ which was 
developed under later influences.” 
But by laying so much emphasis on 
salvation in a future life to the 
exclusion of this-worldly ideals, it 
certainly provided a receptive soil 
for the germination and growth of 
those later influences. 

An especially delightful feature 
of the book are the marginal 
sketches by the humorous artist 
Fougasse, depicting on the corner 
of each page some animal men- 
tioned in the Bible with the relevant 
biblical reference. It may not be 
without significance that out of the 
106 such animal drawings all but 
eleven are inspired by the Old 
Testament. 

I. JAKOBOVITS. 


Publications of the Leo Baeck 
Institute of Jews from Germany. 
Year Book I. 1956. Published 
for the Institute by the East & 
West Library, London, 466 pp. 
27/6. 

The Leo Baeck Institute, which 
was founded for the purpose of 
collecting material and for spon- 
soring research concerning the 
history of the Jewish community in 
Germany, presents in its Year Book, 
Vol. I, the first fruit of its en- 
deavours. The volume contains 
publications of various kinds, from 
bibliography to scholarly papers. 
The editor, Robert Weltsch, was 
limited in the choice of contributors 
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by the narrow range of their 
availability. Nevertheless, every 
student of Jewish history will be 
grateful for what is offered in this 
book. 

The contributions are of different 
degrees of value. Some of them 
were written by men who were 
leading figures in German Jewry 
and who, in their articles, continue 
to meditate on problems which 
occupied them at the time of their 
public activity in Germany. One 
may doubt whether this kind of 
writing merits much place in a 
volume which has an avowed 
scholarly object. 

Fortunately, many of the writers, 
though not concealing their personal 
involvement in the problems they 
discuss, adopted an objective histor- 
ical attitude. Such papers as Hans 
Liebeschiitz’s (‘‘ Jewish Thought 
and its German Background ’’) and 
Alexander Altmann’s (“‘ Theology in 
20th Century German Jewry’’) are 
scholarly achievements by any 
standard. Some of the contributors 
deal with earlier periods. Selma 
Stern-Taubler sums up the “ Prin- 
ciples of German Policy towards 
the Jews at the Beginning of the 
Modern Era,”’ and H. D. Schmidt 
discusses “‘ The Terms of Eman- 
cipation, 1781-1812.” A historian 
of the standing of Selma Stern will 
no doubt be able to substantiate 
the thesis which she puts forward 
in a tentative form in her essay. 
Schmidt offers many interesting 
instances of opinions held by non- 
Jews during the preparatory stages 
of emancipation. Some of his 
material will be new even to experts 
on this period but the conclusions 
which he derives from it are mere 
generalisations. Unfortunately, the 
unearthing of unknown material is 


no substitute for an understanding 
of the general background of the 
history concerned. 

A good many of the articles are 
personal accounts of participants 
in the life of German Jewry during 
or before the Hitler period. They 
will be invaluable for future 
historians. Some of the writets 
such as the late Leo Baeck, Max 
Grunewald, Nahum Glatzer and 
Hans Gertner have succeeded in 
conveying the strained yet elevated 
Jewish atmosphere which prevailed 
in the years*of the Hitler régime 
when German Jewry turned its 
exclusion from the general cultural 
life to good Jewish account. Most 
penetrating in this respect is Ernst 
Simon’s description and analysis of 
“ Jewish Adult Education in Nazi 
Germany.” The author had re- 
turned from Palestine at the time to 
assist Martin Buber in his task of 
guiding the work of Jewish adult 
education, and it would seem that 
he was able to look at events even 
then from a perspective of his own. 

In reading this volume one 
becomes acutely aware of the fact 
that German Jewry has now be- 
come, finally and irrevocably, an 
object of historical research, some- 
thing we may have tended to avoid 
recognising. The historian might 
easily succumb to the fallacy of 
assuming that what happened was 
bound to happen. The idea of the 
inevitability of\historical processes 
becomes in this case a blasphemous 
thought, the historical events con- 
cerned being linked up with the 
greatest crime history can record. 
We therefore note gratefully the 
lucid remarks of Edward Rosen- 
baum in his article, ‘Some 
Reflections on the Jewish Partici- 
pation in German Economic Life,” 
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which utters a vigorous and well- 
reasoned protest against such a 
concept of historical necessity. 
Our interest in the histories of 
Jewish communities which met the 
fate of destruction is legitimate in 
so far as it may lead us towards an 


9 


apprehension of the Jewish res- 
ponse to Jewish fate. But it would 
lose its meaning if it were tanta- 
mount to an effort at ‘ under- 
standing” which is proximate to 
forgiving. 

J. Katz. 
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